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OPENING PAGES OF A WORK 
IN PROGRESS 


by JAMES JOYCE 


Ж riverrun brings us back Lo 
Howth Castle & Environs. Sir Tristram, violer d'amores, 
= fr over the short sea, had passencore rearrived from 
= North Armorica on this side the scraggy isthmus of 
Europe Minor to wielderfight his penisolate war: nor 
. had topsawyer's rocks by the stream Oconee exagger- 
= ated themselse to Laurens County's gorgios, while they 
. went doublin their mumper all the time; nor avoice from 
. afire bellowsed mishe mishe to tauftaut thuartpeatrick: 
. not yet, though venissoon after, had a kidscad buttended 
A а bland old isaac; not yet, though all's fair in vanessy, 
. were sosie sesthers wroth with twone nathandjoe. Rot a 
|. peck of ра” malt had Jhemor Shen brewed by arclight 
. and rory end to the regginbrow was to be seen ringsome 
. on the waterface. 
‘The fall (badalgharaghtakamminarronnkonnbronnton- 
nerronntuonnthunntrovarrhounawnskawntoohoohoorde- 
. nenthurnuck!) of a once wallstrait oldparr is retaled 
early in bed and later on life down through all chris- 
lian minstrelsy. The great fall of the offwall entailed 
. at such short notice the «chute of Finnigan, erse solid 
man, that the humptyhillhead of humself prumptly 
sends an unquiring one well to the west in quest of his 
 tumptytumtoes: and their upturnpikepointandplace is 
at the knock out in the park where oranges have been 
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laid to rust upon the green since Devlins first loved Шуу. | 
What clashes here of wills gen wonts, oystrygods A 
gaggin fishygods! Brékkek Kékkek Kékkek Kékkek! 


Кбах Кбах Кбах! Üalu Üalu Üalu! Quáouauh! What 
chance cuddleys, what cashels aired and ventilated! 
What bidimetoloves sinduced by what tegotetabsolvers! 
What true feeling for their's hayair with what strawng 
voice of false jiccup! O here here how hoth sprowled met 
the duskt the father of fornicationists but, O my shin- 
ing stars and body! how hath fanespanned most high 
heaven the skysign of soft advertisement! But waz iz? 
Is ent? Ere were sewers? The oaks of ald now they 
lie in peat yet elms leap where ashes lay. Phall if you 
but will, rise you must: and none so soon either shall 
the pharce for the nunce come to a setdown secular 
phoenish. 

Bygmester Finnegan, of the Stuttering Hand, free- 
men's maurer, lived in the broadest way immarginable 
in his rushlit toofarback for messuages and during 
mighty odd years this man of hod, cement and edifices in 
Toper's Thorp piled buildung supra buildung pon the 
banks for the livers by the Soangso. Headdle liddle phi- 
fie Annie ugged the little craythur Wither hayre in 
honds tuck up your partinher. Oftwhile balbulons, mitre | 
ahead, with goodly trowel in grasp and ivoroiled overalls | 
which he habitacularly fondseed, he would caligulate by 1 
multiplicables the alltitude and malltitude until he . 
seesaw by neat light of the liquor wheretwin 'bwas born, | 
his roundhead staple of other days to rise in undress | 
maisonry upstanded (joygrantit!), а waalworth of a | 
skyerscape of most eyeful hoyth entowerly, erigenating | 
from next to nothing and celescalating the himals and | 
all, hierarchitectitoploftical, with a burning bush abob 
off its baubletop and with larrons o'toolers clittering up 
and tombles a'buckets clottering down. 

Of the first was he to bare arms and a name. His crest | 
of huroldry, in vert with ancillars, troublant, argent, a 
hegoak, poursuivant, horrid, horned. His scutchum, | 
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= fessed, with archers strung, helio, of the second. Hootch 
Қ? is for husbandman handling his һое. Hohohoho, Mister 

` Finn, you're going to be Mister Finnagain! Comeday - 
morm and, O, you're vine! Sendday's eve and, ah, you're 
vinegar! Hahahaha, Mister Funn, you're going to be ii 
fined again! 

What then agentlike brought about that tragoady 
thundersday this municipal sin business? It may half 
been a missfired brick,as some say, or it mought have 
been due to a collupsus of his back promises, as others 

. looked at it. (There extand by now one thousand апа 
one stories, all told, of the same). But so sore did abe ite 
ivvy's holired abbles, (what with the wallhall’s horrors of 
rollsrights, carhacks, stonengens, kisstvanes, tramtrees, 
fargobawlers, autokinotons hippohobbilies, streetfleets, 
tournintaxes, megaphoggs, circuses and wardsmoats and 
basilikerks and aeropagods and the hoyse and the jolly- 
brool and the peeler in the coat and the mecklenburk 

- bitch bite at his ear and the merlinburrow burrocks and 

— his fore old porecourts, the bore the more, and his 

` blightblack workingstacks at twelvepins a dozen and 
the noobibusses sleighding along Safety first Street and 
the derryjellybies snooping around  Tell-No-Tailors' 
Corner and the fumes and the hopes and the strupi- 
thump of his ville's indigenous romekeepers, home- 
sweepers, domecreepers thurum and thurumin fancymud 
` murumd and all the uproor from all the aufroofs, a roof 
` for may and a reef for hugh butt under his bridge suits 
` tony) wan warning Phill filt tippling full. His howd feeled 
= heavy, his hoddit did shake. (There was a wall of course 
` in erection) Dimb! He stottered from the latter. Damb! 
` he was dud. Dumb! Mastabatoom, mastabadtomm, 
` when a mon merries his lute is all long. For whole the 
world to see. 

À Shize? I should shee! Macool, Macool, orra whyi deed 

` ye diii? of a trying thirstay mournin? Sobs they sighdid 
` at Fillagain's chrissormiss wake, all the hoolivans of the 
` nation, prostrated in their consternation, and their duo- 
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disimally profusive plethora of ululation. There was 
plumbs and grumes and cheriffs and citherers and raid- 
ers and cinemen too. And the all gianed in with the 
shoutmost shoviality. Agog and magog and the round 
of them agrog. Twas he was the dacent gaylabouring 
youth. Sharpen his pillowscone, tap up his bier! E'era- 
where in this whorl would ye hear sich a din again? With 
their deepbrow fundigs and the dusty fidelios. They laid 
him brawdawn alanglast bed. With a bockalips of 
finisky fore his feet. And a barrowload of guenesis hoer 
his head. Tee the tootal of the fluid hang the twoddle of 
the fuddled, O! 

Hurrah, thereis but young glebe for the owl globe 
wheels in view which is tautaulogically the same thing. 
Well, Him à being so on the flounder of his bulk like 
an overgrown babeling, let wee peep, see, at Hom, 
well, see peegee ought he ought? platterplate. & Hum! 
From Shopalist to Bailywick or from ashtun to baron- 
oath or from Buythebanks to Roundthehead or from 
the foot of the bill to ireglint’s eye he calmly extensolies. 
And all the way (a horn !) from fjord to fjell his bay- 
winds’ oboboes shall wail him rockbound (hoahoahoah!) 
in swimswamswum and all the livvylong night, the 
delldale dalppling night, the night of bluerybells, her ; 
flittaflute in tricky trochees (O carina! O carina!) wake 
him. With her issavan essavans and her patterjackmar- 
tins about all them inns and ouses. Tilling a teel of a 
tum, telling a toll of a teary turty Taubling. Grace 
before Glutton. For what we are, gifs a gross if we are, 
about to believe. So pool the begg and pass the kish 
for crawsake. Omen. So sigh us. Grampupus is fallen 
down but grinny sprids the boord. Whase on the joint ` 
of a desh? Finfoefom the Fush. Whase be his baken 
head? A loaf of Singpantry's Kennedy bread. And 
whase hitched to the hop in his tayle? A glass of Danu 
U'Dunnell's foamous olde Dobbelin ayle. But, lo,as you 
would quaffoff his fraudstuff and sink teeth through 
that pyth of a flowerwhite bodey, behold of him as 
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behe moth for he is nowhemoe. Finiche! Only а fadograph 

of a yestern scene. Almost rubicund Salmosalar, ancient 
. fromout the ages of the Agapemonides, he is smolten 

in our mist, woebecanned and packt away. So that 
meal’s dead off for summan, schlook, schlice and good- 
ridhirring. 

Yet may we not see still the brontoichthyan form 
outlined, aslumbered, even in our own nighttime by the 
sedge of the troutling stream that Bronto loved and 
Brunto has a lean on. Hic cubal edilis. Apud liberlinam 
parvulam. Whatif she be in flags or flitters, reekierags 
or sundyechosies, with a mint of monies or beggar a 
pinnyweight. arrah, sure, we all love little Anny Ruiny, 
or, we mean to say, lovelittle Anna Rayiny, when unda 
her brella, mid piddle med puddle she ninnygoes nanny- 
goes nancing by. Yoh! Brontolone slaaps yoh snoores. 
Upon Benn Heather, in Seeple Iseut too. The cranic head 
on him, caster of his reasons, peer yuthner in yondmist. 
Whooth? His clay feet, swarded in verdigrass, stick up 
starck where he last fellonem, by the mund of the maga- 

zine wall, where our maggy seen all, with her sister- 
in shawl. While over against this belles'alliance beyind 
Ill Sixty, ollollowed ill! bagsides of the fort, bom, tara- 
bom,tararabom,lurk the ombushes,the site of the lyffing- 
in-wait of the upjock and hockums. Hence when the 
clouds roll by, jamey, a proudseye view is enjoyable of 
. our mounding's mass,now Wallinstone national museum, 
with, in some greenish distance, the charmful waterloose 
country and they two quitewhite villagettes who hear 
show of themselves so gigglesomes minxt the follyages, 
the prettilees! Penetrators are permitted into the museo- 
mound, free. Welsh and the Paddy Patkinses, one 
.. shelenk. For her passkey supply to the janitrix, the mis- 
| tress Kathe, Tip. 

This the way to the museyroom. Mind your hats goan 
in! Now yiz are in the Willingdone Museyroom, This is 
. а Prooshious gunn. This is a firinch. Tip. This is the flag 

of the Prooshious, the Cap and Soracer. This is the bullet 
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. done. Shee, shee, shee! The jinnies is jillous over all the | 
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that byng the flag of the Prooshious. This is the ffrinch ` 
that fire on the Bull that bang the flag of the Prooshious. 
Saloos the Crossgunn! Up with your pike and fork! Tip. 
(Bullsfoot! Fine!) This is the triplewon hat of Lipoleum. 
Tip. Lipoleumhat. This is the Willingdone on his same 
white harse, the Cokenhape. This is the big Sraughter 
Willingdone, grand and magentic in his goldtin spurs 
and his ironed dux and his quarterbrass woodyshoes and 
his magnate’s gharters and his bangkck’s best and 
goliar’s goloshes and his pulluponeasyan wartrews. This 
is his big wide harse. Tip. This is the three lipoleum ` 
boyne grouching down in the living detch. This is an 
inimyskilling inglis, this is a scotcher grey, this is a davy, 
stooping. This is the bog lipoleum mordering the lipo- 
leum beg. This is the petty lipoleum boy that was nay- 
ther bag nor bug. Touchole Fitz Tuomush. Dirty Mac 
Dyke. And Hairy O’ Hurry. АП of them arminus-varmi- 
nüs. This is Delian alps. This is Mont Tivel, this is Mont 
Tipsey, this is the Grand Mons Injun. This is the crim- 
mealine of the alps hooping to sheltershock the three 
lipoleums.This is the jinnies with their legahorns feint- 
ing to read in their hàndmade's book of stralegy while 
making their war undisides the Willingdone. The jin- 
nies is a cooin her hand and the jinnies is a ravin her hair 
and the Willingdone git the band up. This is big Willing- 
done mormorial tallowscoop Wounderworker obscides 
on the flanks of the jinnies. Sexcaliber hrosspower. Tip. 
This is me Belchum sneaking his phillippy out ot his most | 
toocisive bottle of Tilsiter. This is the libel on the battle. _ 
Awful Grimmest Sun’shat Cromwelly, Looted. This is 
the jinnies’ hastings dispatch for to irrigate the Willing- | 
done. Dispatch in thin red lines cross the shortfront of — 
me Belchum. Yaw, yaw, yaw! Leaper Orthor. Fear . 
siecken! Fieldgaze thy tiny frow. Hugacting. Nap. That +. 
was the tictacs of the Jinnies for to fontannoy the Willing- A 
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lipoleums. And the lipoleums is gonn boycotton onto the ` 
one Willingdone. And the Willingdone git the band up. ` 
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This is me Belchum, bonnet Lo busby, breaking his secred 
word with a ball up his ear to the Willingdone.This is the 
Willingdone's hurold dispitchback. Dispitch desployed 
on the regions rare of me Belchum. Ayi, ayi, ayi! Cherry 
jinnies. Figtreeyou! Damn fairy ann, Voutre. Willingdone. 
That was the first joke of Willingdone, tic for tac. Hee, 
hee, hee! This is me Belchum in his twelvemile cow- 
chooks footing the camp for the jinnies. Drink a sip, 
drankasup, for he'd as sooner buy a guinness than he'd 
stale store stout. This is Rooshious balls. This is a ttrinch. 
This is mistletropes. This is Canon Futter with the popy- 
nose, This is the blessed. This is jinnies in the bonny 
bawn blooches. This is lipoleums in the rowdy howses. 
This is the Willingdone, by the splinters of Cork, order 
fire. Tonnerre! (Bullsear! Play! ) This is camelry, this is 
floodens, this is panickburns. This is Willingdone cry. 
Brum! Brum! Cumbrum! This is Jinnies cry. Under- 
wetter! Ghoat strip Finnlambs! This is jinnies rinning 
away dowan a bunkersheels. With a trip on à trip on a 
trip on а trip so airy. This is me Belchum's tinkyon 
tankyou silvoor plate for citchin the crapesinthe cool of 
his canister. Poor the pay! This is the bissmark of the 
marathon merry of the jinnies they left behind them. This 
is the Willingdone branlish his same marmorial tallow- 
scoop Sophy-Key-Po on the rinnaway jinnies. This is the 
pettiest of the lipoleums. Toffeethief, that spy on the Wil- 
lingdone from his big white harse, the Capeinhope. Stone- 
wall Willingdone is an old maxy montrumeny. Lipo- 
leums is nice hung bushellors. This is hiena hinnessy 
laughing alout at the Willingdone. This is lipsyg dooley 
krieging the funk from the hinnessy. This is the hinndoo 
Shimar Shin between the dooley boy and the hinnessy. 

Tip. This is the wixy old Willingdone picket up the half 
of the threefoiled hat of lipoleums fromoud of the blud- 
dlefilth. This is the hinndoo waxing ranjymad for a 
bombshoob. This is the Willingdone hanking the half 
of the hat of lipoleums up the tail on the buckside of his 
big white harse. Tip. That was the last joke of Willing 
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and somepotreek, in their swishawish satins and their - 
taffetafte tights, playing Wharton’s Folly, at a treepurty - 
in the purk. Stand up, mickos! Make strake for minnas! | 
By order, Nicholas Proud. We may see and hear nothing ` 
if we choose of the shortlegged bergins off Corkhill or 
the bergamoors of Arbourhill or the bergagambols of | 
Summerhill or the bergincellies of Miseryhill or the i. 
countrybossed bergones of Constitutionhill though 
every crowd has its several tones and every trade has . 
its clever mechanics and each harmonical has a point 
of its own, Olaf’s on the rise and Ivor’s on the lift and 
Sitric's place’s between them. But all they are all there | 
scraping along to sneeze out a likelihood that will solve | 
and salve life's robulons rebus, hopping round his middle | 
like kippers on a griddle, О, as he lays dormont from the | 
macroborg of Holdhard to the microbirg of Pied de 
Poudre. Behove this sound of Irish sense. Really? Here 
English might be seen. Royally? One sovereign punned 
to petery pence. Regally? The silence speaks the scene. - 
Fake! 

So This Is Dyoublong? 

Hush! Caution! Echoland! S 

How charmingly exquisite! It reminds you of the | 
outwashed engravure that we used to be blurring on the | 
blotchwall of his innkempt house. Used they? (Lam өше | 
that tiring chabelshoveller with the mujikal chocolat | 
box, Miry Mitchel, is listening) I say, the remains of the | 
outworn gravemure where used to be blurried the Ptoll- — 
mens of the Incabus. Used we? (He is only pretendant | 
to be stugging at the jubalee harp from a second existed | 
lishener, Fiery Farrelly) It is well known. Lokk for | 
himself and see the old butte new. Dbln. W. К. О. O. - 
Hear? By the mausolime wall. Fimfim fimfim. With 
grand funferall. Fumfum fumfum. They will be tuggling ` 
loriver. They will be lichening for allof. They will be 
pretumbling forover. The harpsdischord shall be theirs. 
for ollaves. me 

Four things therefore, saith our herodotary Mammon 


HS 


ijius in his grand old histoiorum wrote near Borio- 
rum, bluest book in baile's annals, f. t. in Dyfflinarsky 
. ne'er sall fail til heathersmoke and cloudweed Eire's 
ile sall pall. And here now they are the fear of um. Unum. 
` A bulbenboss surmounted upon an alderman. Ay, ay! 

. Duum. A shoe on a puir owld wobban.Ah, ho! Triom. An 

.. auburn mayde, o'brine a'bride, to be desarted. Adear, 

. adear! Quodlibus. A penn no weightier nor a polepost. 

.. And so. And all. 

So, how idlers’ wind turning pages on pages, annals of 
MEO timing the cycles, bring fassilwise to pass 
. , how. 

ES 1132 A. D. Men like to ants or emmets wondern upon 

. a groot hwide Whallfisk which lay in a Runnel. Blubby 

22 wares upat Ublanium. 

566 A. D. On Baalfire's of this year after deluge a 
` erone that hadde a wickered Kish for to hale dead turves 
from the bog lookit under the Мау of her Kish as she 
` yan and be me sawl but she found hersell sackvulle of 

— swart goody quickenshoon and small illigant brogues, so 
ré rich in sweat. Bluchy works at Hurdlesford. 


m 
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(Silent). 


Kéi 

` 566 A. D. At this time it fell out that а brazenlockt 
` damsel grieved (sobralasolas!) because that Puppette 
` her minion was ravisht of her of the ogre Puropeus 
Pious. Bloody wars in Ballyaughacleeaghbally. 
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1132. A. D. Two sons at an hour were born untilagood- 
man and his hag. These sons called themselves Caddy ` ` 
and Primas, Primas was a santryman and drilled all | 
decent people. Caddy went to Winehouse and wrote o 
peace a farce. Blotty words for Dublin. 

Somewhere, parently, in the ginnandgo gap between 
antediluvious and annadominant the copyist must have 
fled with his scroll. The billy flood rose or an elk charged 
him or the sultrup worldwright from the excelsissimost 
empyrean (bolt, in sum) earthspake or the Dannamen 
gallous banged pan the bliddy duran. A scribicide then 
and there is led off under old's code with some fine cover- 
ed by six marks or ninepins in metalmen for the sake 
of his labour's dross while it will be only now and again 
in our rear of our era, as an upshoot of military and civil 
engagements, that a gynecure was let on to the scuffold 
for taking that same fine sum covertly by meddlement 
with the drawers of his neighbour's safe. 

Now after all that farfatch'd and peragrine or ding- 
nant or clere lift we our ears, eyes of the darkness from 
the tome of Liber Lividus and, (toh!), how paisibly eiren- 
ical, all dimmering dunes and gloamering glades self- 
stretches afore us our fredeland's plain! Lean neath 
stone pine the pastor lies with his crook; young pricket 
by pricket's sister nibbleth on returned viridities; amaid 
her rocking grasses the herb trinity shams lowliness; 
skyup is of evergrey. Thus, too, for donkey's years. Since 
the bouts of Hebear and. Hairyman the cornflowers have 
been staying at Ballymun, the duskrose has choosed out | 
Goatstown's hedges, twolips have pressed togatherthem 
by sweet Rush, townland of twinedlights, the whitethorn 
and the redthorn have fairygeyed the mayvalleys of 
Knockmaroon, and though for rings round them, during | 
a chiliad of perihelygangs, the Formoreans have brittled | 
the tooath of the Danes and the Oxman has been pester- | 
ed by the Firebugs and the Joynts have thrown up ` 
jerrybuilding to the Kevanses and Little on the Green 
is childsfather to the City (Year! Year! And laughtears!) | 
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. these paxsealing buttonholes have quadrilled across 
the centuries and whiff now whafft to us, fresh and 
. made-of-all-smiles as on the eve of Killallwho. 
... The babbelers with their thangas vain have been (con- 
. fusium hold them!) they were and went; thigging thugs 
. were and houhnhymn songtoms were and comely norgels 
were and pollyfool fiansees. Menn have thawed, clerks 
have surssurhummed , the blond has sought of the 


| brune: Elsekiss thou may, mean Kerry piggy?: and the ` 


. duncledames have countered with the hellish fellows: 
. Who ails tongue coddeau, aspace of dumbillsilly? And 
. they fell upong one another: and themselves they have 
. fallen. And still nowanights and by nights of yore do all 
_ bold floras of the field to their shyfaun lovers say only: 
Cull me ere I wilt to thee!: and, but a little later: Pluck 
me whilst I blush! Well may they wilt, marry, and pro- 
_ fusedly blush, be troth! For that saying is as old as the 
howitts. Lave a whale a while in a whillbarrow (isn't it 
the truath I'm tallin ye?) to have fins and flippers that 
shimmy and shake. Tim Timmycan timped hir, tamp- 
ting Tam. 
Hop! 
In the name of Anem this carl on the kopje a parth 
. lone who the joebiggar be he? Forshapen his pigmaid 
 hoagshead, shroonk his plodsfoot. Me seemeth a dragon 
man... He is almonthst on the kiep fief by here, is Comes- 
tipple Sacksoun,be it junipery or febrewery, marracks or 
alebrill or the ramping riots of pouriose and froriose. 
What a quhare soort of а mahan. It is evident the mi- 
chindaddy. He can prapsposterus the pillory way to 
Hirculos pillar. Scuse us, chorley guy! You tollerday 
donsk? N. You tolkatiff scowegian? Nn. You spigotty 
anglease? Nnn. You phonio saxo? Nnnn. Clear all so! 
"Tis а Jute. Let us swop hats and excheck a few strong 
RAN weak oach eather yapyazzard abast the blooty 
creeks, 
. Jute. — Yutah! 
Mutt. — Mukk’s pleasurad. 
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D Jute. — Are you jeff? 
i Mutt. — Somehards. 
| Jute. — But you are not jeffmute? 


Mutt. — Noho. Only an utterer. 

Jute. — Whoa? Whoat is the mutter with you? 

Mutt. — I became a stun a stummer. 

Jute. — What а hauhauhauhaudibble thing, to be 
| cause! How, Mutt? 
A Mutt. — Aput the buttle, surd. 


; Jute. — Whose poddle? Wherein? 
| Mutt. — The Inns of Dungtarf where Used awe to 
»2^ be he. 
Jute. — You that side your voise are almost inedible 


to me. Become a bitskin more wiseable, as 
if I were you. 
E Mutt. — Urp, Boohooru! Booru Usurp! I trumple | 
E from rath in mine mines when 1 rimimirim! 
1 Jute, — Let me cross your qualm with trink gilt. 74 
ғ Неге have sylvan соупе, а piece of oak. Eu 
Mutt. — Louee, louee! How wooden I not know it, 
| the intellible greytcloak of Cedric Silkyshag! 
k Cead mealy faulty rices for one dabblin bar. 
4 Old grilsy growlsy! He was poached on in 
À that eggtentical spot. Here where the live- | 
) ries, Monomark. There where the missers | 
moony, Minnikin passe. E 
? Jute. — Simply because as Taciturn pretells, our » 
wrongstoryshortener, he dumptied thewhole- | 
borrow of rubbages on to soil here. 7 
Mutt, — Just how a puddinstone inat the brookcells Е: 
by а riverpool. Қ. 

Jute. — Load Allmarshy! Wil wad for а norse like? — 
Mutt. — Somular with à bull on a clompturf. Rooks | 
roarum rex roome! I could snore to him of E 
the spumy horn, with his woolseley side in, | 

by the neck I am sutton on, did Brian d' of 
Linn. um 

Jute. — Boildoyle and rawhoney on me when I can 
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beuraly forsstand а weird from sturk to 
finnic in such а patwhat as your rutterdam- _ 
rotter. Onheard of and umscene! Gut after- 
meal! See you doomed. 

Mutt. — Quite agreem. Bussave a sec. Walk а dun 
blink roundward this albutisle and you 
skull see how olde ye plaine of my Elters, 
hunfree and ours, where wone to wail whim- 

A brel to peewee o'er the saltings, where wilby 

a citie by law of isthmon, where by a droit of 

1 ` signory,icefloe was from his Inn the Byggn- 

4 ing to whose Finishthere Punct. Let ere- 

him ruhmuhrmuhr. Mearmerge two races, 

swete and brack. Hither, craching eastuards, 

K they are in surgence: hence, cool at ebb, they 

requiesce. Countlessness of livestories have 

netherfallen by this plage, flick as flowflakes, 

| litters from aloft, like a waast wizzard all ot 

4 whirlworlds. Now are all tombed to the 
mound, isges to isges, erde from erde. Pride, 

O pride, thy prize! 

Jute. — 'Stench! 

Mutt, — Fiatfuit! Hereinunder lyethey. Llarge by the 
smal an' everynight life olso th'estrange, 
babylone the greatgrandhotelled with tit 
tit tittlehouse, alp on earwig, drukn on ild, | 
likeas equal to anequal in this sound seemet- і 
егу which 12 leebez luv. 

; Jute. — 'Zmorde! | 

= Matt. — Meldundleize! And thanacestross mound 

Ek have swollup them all. This ourth of years is 

not save brickdust and being humus the 

same roturns. He who runes may rede it on 

all fours. O’e’stle, n’we’stle, tr'e'stle, crum- 

bling! Sell me sooth the fare for Humblin! 

Humblady Fair. But speak it allsosiftly, 

% moulder! Be in your whisht! 

` Jute. — Whysht? 
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Mutt. — The gyant Forficules with Amni the fay. 

Jute. — Howe? 

Mutt. — Here is viceking's graab. 

Jute. — Hwaad! 

Mutt, — Ore you astoneaged, jute you? 

Jute. — Oye am thonthorstrok, thing mud. 

(Stoop,) if you are abcedminded, to this claybook, 
what curios of signs (please stoop), in this allaphbed! 
A terricolous vivelyonview this;queer and it continues to 
be quaky. A hatch, a celt, an earshare the pourquose of 
which was to cassay the eartherust at all of hours, furro- 
wards, bagawards, like yoxen at the turnpath. Here say 
figurines billycoose arming and mounting. Mounting and 
arming bellicose figurines see here. Futhore, this Ше 
effingee is for a firefing called a flintforfall, Face at the 
eased!O I fay! Face at the waist! Ho, you fie! Upwap and 
dump em, ace to mace! When a part so ptee does 
duty for the holos we soon grow to use of an allforabit. 
Here (please to stoop) are selveran cued peteet peas of 
quite a pecuniar interest inaslittle as they are the pellets 
that make the tomtummy's payroll. Right rank ragnar 
rocks and with these rox orangotangos rangled rough 
and rightgorong. Wisha, wisha, whydidtha? Thik is for 
thorn that's thuck in its thoil like thumfool’s thraitor 
thrust for vengeance. What a mnice old mness it all 
mnakes! A middenhide hoard of objects! Olives, beets, 
kimmells, dollies, alfrids, beatties, cormacks and daltons. 
Owlets'eegs (O stoop to please!) are here, creakish from 
age and all now quite epsilene, and oldwolldy wobbl- 
ewers, haudworth a wipe o grass. Sss! See the snake 
wurrums everyside! Our durlbin is sworming in sneaks. 
'They came to our island from triangular Toucheaterre 
beyond the wet prairie rared up in the midst of the 
cargon of prohibitive pomefructs but along landed 
Paddy Wippingham and the his garbagecans cotched the 


creeps of them pricker than our whosethere outofman - 


could quick up her whatsthats. Somedivide and sum- 
thelot but the tally turns round the same balifuson. 
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Axe on thwacks on thracks, axenwise. One by one place 
one be three dittoh and one before. Two nursus one make 
a plausible free and idim behind. What a meander- 
thalltale to unfurl and with what an end in view of 
squattor and anntisquattor and postproneauntisquattor! 
'To say too us to be every tim, nick and larry of us, sons 
of the sod, sons, littlesons, yea and lealittlesons, when 
usses not to be, every sue, siss and sally of us, dugters 
of Nan! Accusative ahnsire! Damadam to infinities! 

True there was in nillohs dieybos as yet no lumpend 
papeer in the waste and mightmountain Penn still groan- 
ed for the micies to let flee. You gave me a boot (signs 
on it!) and I ate the wind, I quizzed you a quid (with for 
what?) and you went to quod. But the world, mind, is, 
was and will be writing its own wrunes for ever, man, on 
all matters that fall under the ban of our infrarational 
senses. A bone, a pebble, a ramskin; chip them, chap 
them, cut them up allways; leave them to terracook in 
the muttheringpot : and Gutenmorg with his cromagnom 
charter, tintingfast and great primer must once for 
omniboss step rubrickredd out of the wordpress else is 
there no virtue more in alcohoran. For that is what 
papyr is meed of, made of, hides and hints and misses 
in prints. Till we finally (though not yet endlike) meet 
with the acquaintance of Mister Typus, Mistress Tope 
and all the little typtopies. Fillstup. So you need hardly 
spell me how every word will be bound over to carry 
three score and ten toptypsical readings throughout the 
book of Doublends Jined till Daleth, who oped it, closeth 
thereof the dor. 

Cry not yet! There's many a smile to Nondum, with 
sytty maids per man, sir, and the park's so dark by 
kindlelight. But look what you have in your handself! 
The movibles are scrawling in motions, marching, all of 
them ago, in pitpat and zingzang for every busy eerie 
whig’s a bit of a torytale to tell. Of a noarch and a 
chopwife; of a pomme full grave and a fammy of levity; 
or of golden youths that wanted gelding; or of what the 
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mischievmiss made а man do. Hohore! Het wis if ee 
newt. Lissom! lissom! I am doing it. Hark, the corne 
entreats! And the larpnotes prittle. 

It was of a night, late, lang time agone, in an auldstane 
eld, when Adam was delvin and his madameen spinning 
watersilts, when mulk mountynotty man was everybully 
and the first leal ribberrobber that ever had her ainway 
everybuddy to his lovesaking eyes and everybilly lived 
alove with everybiddy else, and Jarl van Hoother had 
his burnt head high up in his lamphouse, laying cold 
hands on himself. And his two little jiminies, cousins of 
ourn, Tristopher and Hilary, were kickaheeling their 
dummy on the oil cloth flure of his homerigh,castle and 
earthenhouse. And, be dermot, who come to the keep of 
his inn only the niece-of-his-in-law, the prankquean. 
And the prankquean pulled a rosy one and made her wit 
foreninst the dour. And she lit up and fireland was 
ablaze. And spoke she to the dour in her petty perusienne: 
Mark the Wans, why do I am alook alike a poss of por- 
Lerpease? And that was how the skirtmisshes began. But 
the dour handworded her grace in dootch nossow: Shut! 
So her grace o'malice kidsnapped up the jiminy Tristo- 
pher and into the shandy westerness she rain, rain, rain. 
And Jarl van Hoother warlessed after her with soft 
dovesgall: Stop deef stop come back to my earin stop. 
But she swaradid to him: Unlikelihud. And there was a 
brannewail that same sabboath night of falling angles 
somewhere in Erio. And the prankquean went for her 
forty years’ walk in Tourlemonde and she washed the 
blessings of the lovespots off the jiminy with soap sulli- 
ver suddles and she had her four owlers masters for to 
tauch him his tickles and she convorted him to the one- 
sure allgood and he became a luderman. So then she 
started to rain and to rain and, be redtom, she was back 
again at Jarl van Hoother's in a brace of samers and the 
jiminy with her in her pinafrond, lace at night, at an- 
other time.And where did she come but to the bar of his 
bristolry. And Jarl von Hoother had his baretholobruised 
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heels drowned in his cellarmalt, shaking warm hands 
with himself and the jimminy hilary and the dummy in 
their first infancy were below on the Learsheet, wringing 
and coughing, like brodar and histher. And the prank- 
quean nipped a paly one and lit up again and redcocks 
flew flackering from the hillcombs; And she made her 
witter before the wicked, saying: Mark the Twy, why 
do I am alook alike two poss of porterpease? And: Shut! 
says the wicked, handwording her madesty. So her 
madesty a ‘forethought set down a jiminy and took up 
a jiminy and all the lilipath ways to Woeman's Land 
she rain, rain, rain. And Jarl von Hoother bleethered 
alter her with a loud finegale: Stop domb stop come 
back with my earringstop.But the prankquean swaradid: 
Am liking it. And there was а wild old grannewwail that 
laureney night of starshootings somewhere in Erio. And 
the prankquean went for her forty years’ walk in Turn- 
lemcem and she punched the curses of cromcruwell with 
the nail of a top into the jiminy and she had her four 
larksical monitrix to touch him his tears and she pro- 
vorted him to the onecertain allsecure and he became à 
tristian. So then she started raining, raining, and in à 
pair of changers, be dom ter,she was back again at Jarl 
von Hoother's and the Larryhill with her under her 
abromette. And why would she halt at all if not by the 
ward of his mansionhome of another nice lace for the 
third charm? And Jarl von Hoother had his hurricane 
hips up to his pantrybox, ruminating in his holdfour 
stomachs (Dare! O dare!), and the jiminy Toughertrees 
and the dummy were belove on the watercloth, kissing 
and spitting, and roguing and poghuing, like knave- 
paltry and naivebride and in their second infancy. And 
the prankquean picked a blank and lit out and the 
valleys lay twinkling. And she made her wittest in front 
of the arkway of trihump, asking: Mark the Tris, why do 
I am alook alike three poss of porter pease? But that was 
how the skirtmishes endupped. For like the campbells 
acoming with a fork lance of lightning, Jarl van Hoother 
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Boanerges himself, the old terror of the dames, came 
hip hop handihap out through the pikeopened arkway 
of his three shuttoned castles, in his broadginger hat 
and his civic chollar and his allabuff hemmed, like a 
rudd yellan gruebleen orangeman in his violet indigona- 
tion, to the whole longth of the strongth of his bowman's 
bill. And he clopped his rude hand to his eacy hitch and 
he ordered and his thick spch spck for her to shut up 
shop,dappy. And the duppy shot the shutter clup (gokgor 
layorgromgremmitghundhurthrumathunaradidillifaititil- 
libumullunukkunun!) And they all drank free. For one . 
man in his armour was a fat match always for any girls 
under shurts. And that was the first peace of illitera- 
tise porthery in all the flamend, floody, flatuous world. 
Saw fore shalt thou sea. Betoun ye and be. The prank- 
quean was to hold her dummyship and the jimminies 
was to keep the peacewave and van Hoother was to git 
the wind up. Thus the hearsomeness of the burger feli- 
citates the whole of the polis. 

O foenix culprit! Ex nickylow malo comes mickel- 
massed bonum. Hill, rill, ones in company, billeted, less 
be proud of. Breast high and bestrid ! Only for that 
these will not breathe upon Norrónesen or Irenean the 
secrest of their soorcelossness. Quarry silex, Homfrie 
Noanswa! Undy gentian festyknees, Livia Noanswa? 
Wolkencap is on him, frowned; audiurient, he would 
evesdrip, were it mous at hand, were it dinn of bottles 
in the far ear. Murk, his vales are darkling. With lipth 
she lithpeth to him all to time of thuch on thuch and ` 
thow on thow. Hairfluke, if he could bad twig her! 
Impalpabunt, he abhears. The soundwaves are his buffe- 
Leers; they trompe him with their trompes; the wave of 
roary and the wave of hooshed and the waveof hawhaw- 
hawrd and the wave of neverheedthemhorseluggarsand- 
listletomine. Landloughed by his neaghboormistress 
and perpetrified in his offsprung, sabes and suckers, the 
moaning pipers could tell him to his faceback, the 
louthly one whose loab we are devorers of, how butt for 
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his hold halibutt, or her to her pudor puff, the lipalip one 
whose libe we drink at, how biff for her tiddywink ot a 
windfall, our breed and washer givers, there would not 
be a holey spier on the town nor a vestal flouting in the 
dock, nay to make plein avowels, nor a yew nor an eye 
to play cash cash in Novo Nilbud by swamplight nor a' 
toole о” tall о’ toll and noddy hint to the convaynience. 

He dug in and dug out by the skill of his tilth for 
himself and all belonging to him and he sweated his 
crew beneath his auspice for the living and he urned his 
dread and he made louse for us and delivered us to boll 
weevils amain, that mighty liberator, Unfru-Chikda- 
Uru-Wukru and begad he did till he thought of a better 
one in his windower's house with that blushmantle upon 
him from earsend to earsend. And would again could 
whispring grassies wake him. Usqueadbaugham ! 

Anam muck an dhoul! Did ye drink me dead? Now be 
aisy, good Mr. Finnimore, sir! And take your laysure and 
don't be walking abroad. Sure, you'd only lose yourself the 
way your roads are that winding now and wet your feet 
maybe. You're better off, sir, where you have all you 
want and well be bringing you presents, won't we? 
Honey is the holiest thing ever was (mind you keep the 
pot!) or some goat's milk, sir? The menhere's always 
talking of you. The grand old Gunne, they do be saying, 
that was a planter for you! He's duddandgunne now 
but peace to his great limbs with the long rest of him! 
Everything's going on the same. Coal’s short but we've 
plenty of bog in the yard. And barley's up again. The 
boys is attending school nessans regular, sir. Hetty Jane's 
a child of Mary. And Essie Shanahan has let down her 
skirts. You remember Essie in Our Lunas convent. "T would 
delight your heart to see. Aisy now, you decent man, 
with your knees, and lie quiet, and repose you honour's 
lordship! Гхе an eye on queer Behan and Old Kate and 
the butter, trust me. And we put on your clock again, 
sir, for you. And it's herself that's fine, too! don't be 
. talking, and fond pf the concertina of an evening. Her 
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hair's as brown as ever it was. And wivvy and wavy. .— 


Repose you now! Finn no more! 

For, be the hooky salmon, there's already a big 
rody lad at random on the premises of his haunt of the 
hungred bordles, as it is told me. Shop Illicit, flourishing 
like a lord-major or a buaboabaybohm, litting flop a 
deadlop (aloose!) to lee but lifting a bennbranch a yarda- 
long (ivoeh!) on the breezy side (for showm!), the 
height of Brewster’s chimpney and as broad below as 
Phineas Barnum; humphing his share of the showthers 
on him he's such a grandfallar, with a pocked wife in 


pickle that's a flyfire and three lice nittle clinkers, two - 


twilling bugs and one midgit pucelle. And aither he 
cursed and recursed and was everseen doing what your 
foorfootlers saw or he was never done seeing what you 
coolpigeons know, weep the clouds aboon for smiledown 
witnesses, and аі do now about the fairyhees and 
the frailyshees. Very much so! But however twas "tis 
sure for one thing that the man, Humme the Cheapner, 
Esc, overseen as we thought him, came at this time- 
coloured place where we live one tide on another, with a 
bumrush in a hull of a wherry, the dhow, The Bey for 
Dybbling, and has been repreaching himself like a fish- 
mummer these siktyten years ever since, growing hoarish 
under his turban andchanging cane sugar into sethulose 
starch (Tuttut’s cess to him!) as also that, batin the 
bulkihood he bloats about when innebbiated, our old 


offender was humile, commune and ensectuous from his . 


nature, which you may gauge after the byname was put 
under him, (praisers be!) and, totalisating him, that he, 
sober serious, he is ee and no counter he who will be 


ultimendly respunchable for the hubbub caused in 


Edenborougb. 
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by KAY BOYLE 


There was one woman, a woman of habits, who would 
come down early in the day to the fire while the coals 
were still as black as iron. She had strong red hair that 
she would unloosen, and she would put her feet in the 
oven and sit watching the chestnuts cook in rows across 
the top of the stove. She would listen to the rats run- 
ning about on their claws in the hallway and she would 
think of what a great master George Moore had been 
to her and that now there was no one. His books were 
put away among themselves on the shelf and she had 


— said that when a man began to feed on the past it was 
time to leave off reading him. She was lonely but she 


would not go back to open his books or touch them even 
with her fingers. She would stay away from them and 
she would be afraid to read even the first ones again 
because of what had happened in her heart. 

When the chestnuts were done she would crack them in 


her big teeth and draw the worms out with the point of 
а pin. She had a long face like a horse’s face and she 


would sit eating the chestnuts slowly in her mouth with 
her long chin swinging back and forth under her face. 


` And in her mind she would think of strong names and 


` say them over to herself. They were names she called 
her son in her mind when he was à man and came home 


` into the kitchen at night. He would come in and she 


` would see him looking at her long face as she put out his 
soup for him. She knew she was ugly to him, with her 
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great strong body and her bare arms out hard and white 
as salt; and in her heart she would be saying over the 
soft strong names to cradle his bones. She thought that 
if she had been a Russian mother she could have given 
him the words to make a wild music or a courage for him. 
But the Russians were humorless women, intense taste- 
less women all of a piece. 

In the morning she would walk about in the house 
with her back and shoulders drawn in small from the 
cold. She would set the rooms straight and then the feel 
of her blood moving in her would set her mind off again 
talking to her son. * Well, well...” she would see her 
voice like a bright coin between them. ** Well, after all, 
what of the Russian writers... " She would be leaning 
over the table in the kitchen to him so that her breasts 
hung down in points. She would be passing the bread 
over to him with her head on one side smiling. ‘ I am an 
American woman so the Russians must always be 
strange old men to me... Even the Cherry Orchard was 
only the other side of an old man's mind, and then only 
for a moment... ” 

She would be talking in her mind with her son and 
then she would see her long teeth in the mirror bared 
with her thoughts. She would stand with the dirt-rag in 
her hand and see her full eyeballs tied with veins and 
her heavy old flesh hanging down on her jaws. She would 
say “аһ” to the mirror with her tongue out square like 
а beast’s tongue. ‘ Аһ” and “is that so?” she would 
say. It was like a dance around the room to her to escape 
the mirror. And after that she would have a fine scorn 
for everything. She would have a sneer for all the old 
things in the room. “ Chekhov and his femme! " she 
would say over the table. ** The old bitch and his femme, 
ha. Га like to have seen them, the dear queer people. 
I'd like to have seen them when no one else was about. 
She with her white face hanging through her fingers 
and he with his foot in her mouth to stop her crying...” 

She would feel her own face long and heavy before her. 
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She would be weary with the knowledge of her own heavy 
face hanging out before her. “ God push my face up on 
те,” she would say. * Push my face up till it is a round 
face with a crown of little ears about it. " And her weari- 
ness went out over the table and fell on the backs of 
her hands. “ Um crying for you George Moore, George 
Moore," she would say. * Your storms would break 
the heart at the window, and every night your sorrow 
gnawed at my bones... ” She would hold the dirt-rag 
up to hide from herself the shape of her mouth crying. 
And then she would think of her strong hands, and the 
long strong bands of her red hair. “ You and your bal- 
derdash with Balderston! You and your Frank Harris 
coffee! " But she would never go over and touch his 
books with her scorn because her heart was too sore. 

When her son came in she would be silent. All day she 
had been talking to him but now there was nothing to 
say between them. He said he would be going up to Chi- 
cago at the end of the month and she could only think 
of him sitting there while he said this looking at her dark 
old mouth and her hair. She thought it must be a sad 
thing for him to live with and old woman.Ah, but if he 
knew what there was in her blood, she thought, he 
would be afraid to be in the room with her. Her body 
was crouched there in her and if she would straighten up 
and cry out to him, she would give it to him like the 
back of her hand on his face. She set her knife and her 
fork carefully again at the sides of her plate, she turned 
her tongue in her mouth and touched the cloth of her 
dress with her long open palms. In her mind she said: 
“Tam a fierce woman. I am a fierce woman who is not 
afraid of solitude. I am a black wind, boy. I am lean and 
gaunt and strong as the wind. ” 

She opened her mouth and tears began to fall down 
her face and her voice was squeezed out of her throat to 
him. 

“ Аһ, ah, I am an old woman, ” she said. 

“ No, no, you are not and old woman " 
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Her head shook back and forth in anguish and she 
said: “ I am an old old woman, what shall I do with 
myself when you leave me? " In her heart she was sneer- 
ing and she was saying : ^ Гат a gaunt wind without 
fear, boy. I am a bleak wind that is strong alone ”. | 

She sat looking at her son and at his wrists thick like | 
her own wrists and covered with blonde hair. He was 
like her own flesh bared before her and she was thinking 
that a son should be always a shy bird at the heart. He 
should be a thin bird to hold in her fingers, with feathers 
to lay smooth, and a black mad beak to pierce her. He 
should have small bones that she would follow with her 
hands until love was a sharp taste in her mouth. She 
would be salt-strong flesh covering him. She would say : 
« You are soft and gentle as a lawn to me... you are 
soft, soft in my arms as I carry you out of fire... ” 

She went to a fortune-teller woman who would tell her 
in the cards what she wanted to know. The woman set 
out the cards, saying: * Whether or not your son will 
come back to you... whether he'll come back to you, or 
whether he wont come back to you..." She got up 
angry and said that was not what she wanted to know. 
But there was something else to her anger. She left her 3 
long gloves on the woman's table and she was too angry | 

to go back for them. The woman was a Slavic woman 
with a face smooth like a nut. “ I'm a mother too, ” she 
had said. “I am a mother. " But she had not found out 
what it was with her cards and her long sly looks that ` 
the other had come to be told. p 

One day she went up to Chicago after him. She wanted | 
to be a Slavie mother, a dark slave mother to her son. | 
She thought of the homage in her voice being a dark 
lullaby to him, she thought that he would come back to 1 
her and that she would carry books into the kitchen and 
read to him. She was thinking in anguish, " І can be. 
many things to you. I can change into a soft skin for 

you. " But when she talked to him of coming back 

the could see his mind between them seeing the kitchen. 
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and her face in the steam over the stove. She put her 

` hands out across the table to him, thinking, * Ah, but 

| there are other things I can be to you... ” 

= “Tm an old woman, " she said. She thought her 

= hands were beating fiercely on her breasts but he saw 

. them opened out hard before him. ‘ I’m an old, old 

. woman, ” she said to him, shaking her head in anguish, 

. * Look at me, look at me... Look at my poor old face 

. and come back to me... ” 

.. * You never wanted a son, " he said to her. Не saw 
her face ugly with crying. ` 

“ Yes, yes, ” she said. “ Yes, I wanted a son. ” 
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BUSEKOW 


by CARL STERNHEIM 


By the time the day of Epiphany had dawned Chris- | 
topher Busekow, policeman of the sixth district, had | 
been on guard at the intersection of the principal ` 
streets for four hours. In the beginning, as usual, the . 
realization that order and safety depended solely on his | 
presence had steeled him to the highest readiness for | 
service. Gradually, however, since everything had gone | 
' on peacefully, his alertness had lost its intensity and | 
had vibrated sympathetically with the moving mass of | 
people and things. 3 

Two thoughts emerged prominently, as the time for | 
his relief came nearer. It seemed that it soon would: 
rain, and he pictured himself walking quietly homeward, ` 
with shoulders hunched, avoiding the pools of water on ` 
the pavement, Even more happily, he anticipated the 
odor of coffee which would be ready on the table when. 
he entered his house. But still from time to time his. 
entire energy flowed back into his spectacles and tore. 
koipe with fugitive indignation in the pageant befo 

im. EM. 
. His gaze thus armed impressed not only the passersby 
in civilian clothes who rushed madly along, but it also 
aroused Busekow’s comrades to admiration, That man 
can see through cloth and walls. He is a born policem: 
they said to themselves. " 

Thus had an efficient man turned a congenital de 
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. namely nearsightedness, to his own advantage, when, 
sure that the proper authorities would find him unfit 
for an executive position, by drawing up all the vital 
forces of his body into his eyes, he had given this power 
behind his spectacles such a clever expression that the 
` officials had declared they expected special results from 
. his sharp sight. He, in turn, afraid that he might disap- 
_ point such a hope, transmuted in the course of time his 
entire reserve of muscle and energy into mere faculties 
of sensing and spying, doing more and more violence to 
his body, until his shanks, which in the days he had been 
amember of the 50th infantry had made enormous forced 
marches, had grown lean and limp, hardly serving to 
keep him at his post, and his arms, once bulged by exer- 
cise with his rifle, had lost all their eagerness to attack. 
But since ordinarily he stood motionless on the stone 
island between two curbs and only the authority of his 
eye was required in the swirl of traffic there, this physi- 
cal deficiency remained hidden. 

Recently he had started to exploit objectively the 
capital of his optic faculties which formerly, aware of 
their abundant resources, he had wasted on the surroun- 
ding world. He lent credit on his attention to a passerby 
only to the extent he did not know that particular 
person. For since his post was in the vicinity of several 
large department stores and banks, the major part of 
. the public remained the same, day in and day out, and 
. after Busekow had absorbed, considered and judged the 
. appearance of each and every one during а year of 
= involuntary association, he impressed upon his memory 
only a new hat or a change from summer to winter 
. fashions. 

. In this respect his relation to his clientele was inverse 
to that of a banker, since the latter lent his customer 
more the better he knew him and the more proofs of 
unconditionnal reliability the customer had given him, 
while Busekow, on the other hand, gave the entire fund 
of his attention to a person who appeared for the first 
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time within his field of vision and he served the newco- 
mer the more readily, the less reliable he seemed to be. 
Thanks to these tactics, he had recently succeeded 
several times in recognizing signs of hidden excitement 
in those who had passed the other policemen’s corners as 
harmless tramps, in pointing out the suspects to his 
comrades on patrol, by means of signs, and in learning 
that these people were found after examination to be 
hunted crooks. 
Thus it happened that on this morning before his 
relief at sixo’clock only twice he had had to look sharply, 
first, when an omnibus had crashed against a milk- 
wagon — fortunately the mere stare of Busekow had ` 
been able to disentangle the situation — and again when 
from the group of women who sought their bread 
nightly in the same quarter, and everyone of whom was 
known to him up to the seam of her underskirt, a new 
one emerged, a pronounced blonde, classily dressed, 
and with a mole on her left cheek just at the corner of 
her mouth, 
Because she had stepped before him unannounced, for 
the first time, at an improbable hour of the morning, she 
occupied his mind on the way home, so that having his 
attention directed upon her, he did not notice it had 
started to rain, and he splashed into puddle after puddle. | 
Was it really possible that he had overlooked all those 
signs which usually announced the entry of a rival into 
the circle of girls privileged to walk on that street, or 
had the signs not been given, after all? And why not? 
Did she mean so little to her sisters, did she seem so | 
badly equipped for eompetition that she could be over- ` 
looked with contempt? As he recalled her appearance, 
he denied that assumption. To his casual glance — she _ 
would hardly be favored with another in her trade’ 9 
she had seemed pleasant and comely. Busekow unable 3 
to account for her silent appearance upon his world ` 
stage, became uneasy and subdued, and entered his 
home with the embarrassing feeling that he had served | 
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the State insufficiently the night before, that he had 
not left the place which had been confided to him in 
= complete order. Evidently something strange was going 
` om there and was disturbing the established course of 
` things. 
| He sipped his coffee in bad humor and lay down upon 

` the bed with his wife. Hesitantly he lifted up the sheet 
. and, stretching himself, took a position on his back; 

lor since, if he lay on his side, he usually began to rattle 

and snore, this position had been prescribed for him. As 
in everything that his wife ordered, he sought precisely 
` to follow this command, and for fear, he would shift his 
| position, during his sleep, he had accustomed himself to 

stick both his hands into the slit on the side between 
the bedstead and the mattress, by means of which 
manouver he actually contrived to wake up in the same 
position in which he went to bed.Thus had his wife forced 
his subjection to her will soon after their marriage 
twelve years ago so that he had never noticed it. He 
only knew his dependence was bottomless, without the 
slightest impulse to resistance. Even in those orders that 
were most unpleasant to him she seemed a mild 
taskmaster, as he felt an inclination to surrender even 
to her limitless demands. 
з However, it was only his unconditional obedience 
` which had made her, really a timid person, gradually 
` capable of expressing her desires to him, and later of 
making demands. And so far did she remain from an 
| inner conviction of real power, that hourly and on every 
` occasion she expected he would at last have enough of 
` it and make short work of her. For she was well aware 
` that the only real balance in her favor — that small sum 
she had brought into the marriage at the age of twenty- 
six, he having had no fortune —, must have been used 
up long ago, and she did not feel herself in his good 
graces, either mentally or physically. 

. For some e she had hidden serious defects in her 
body. Although she had never been a mother, time had 
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played pranks with her. Her hair once plentiful had 
shrunk to а tiny knot on the back of her head, her 
face which had been pleasing enough while her flesh was 
firm, had acquired hollows and promontories, as the 
result of the sagging of the skin. More violently, however, 
her breasts had been affected, two flat plates, each with 
a badly-colored wart, which her hiding hands could no 
longer cover as she undressed. The delicate modesty 
with which Busekow ignored this condition every even- 
ing and every morning increased her grief and brought 
forth from her a harsh call to him in his bed, something 
like this : ‘ Put some water on the stove!, " or; Run 
over and get some coal! ” 

On such occasions the man often wished that she 
might make up for her rebellion over nature's inroads 
by terrific demands upon him. As she had sunk to the 
level of the poorest of God's servants, he had composed 
royal commands for her, and had seen himself standing 
in doggish humility in the corners, his paws bent expec- 
tantly. He feared he had deceived her greatly, and 
imagined that the child she did not have from him was 
sighing, and he found himself to blame. Often they lay 
speechless beside each other, faces Lurned upward, and 
with eye-lids closed, so that neither one might see that 
the other was awake. Their hearts beat loudly : Why 
could I not fulfill her? Why did not my body respond to 
his? And wistfully she clutched her breasts; he fingered 
his thin loins; both felt sadly in want. 

Opposite the bed there hung a chromo of Martin 
Luther. His clenched hand grasping a book, he made an 
inviting gesture. At first both had tried to derive courage 
from this, had wanted to explain things to one another 
and to bridge the gap. But there was nothing in common 
between them and Luther. Already everything had 
begun to fall into hopeless habit. They reserved special 
looks and tones for one another, called and answered each 
other in nouns, the connecting verb and participle of which 
was lacking, and omitted finally even the last syllables 
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of such concepts as could be presupposed and anticipa- 
ted. They avoided looking at one another, kept their 
eyes on the walls, shunned all contact. If accidentally 
their clothes brushed those of the other, both felt their 
bones tremble with fright, as though they had touched 
the Holy of Holies. The feminine soul was so full of 
reproof for him, he so full of fear for her, that they knew 
a complete sentence now, symbol of a friendlier life, 
would have shaken them to the marrow and destroyed 
them. 

Thus they avoided kindness, developed harshness and 
angularity in themselves, and concluded a final peace 
based on inflexible rules; he, floored, unworthy, and 
vanquished; she, insulted, mulier virgo. 

As he was lying there, trying to rest, the sunlight 
broke slant-wise through the window and dazzled his 
eyes. Since he could not turn over, he covered his face 
with his hands; but the light shone red through his fin- 
gers. The sight of this confused him, as though he had 
forgotten the circumstance of his living blood. In his 
excitement he stretched one leg against the blanket, 
arching his body, and he smiled. But right away this 
gesture and laughter seemed infamous to him, as she 
moaned in her sleep beside him, and blinking in the 
sunlight he began to compose all the elements of his 
life's steady and increasing baseness into the image of 
an outcast and vain creature; how he had done badly in 
his village school, had been useless for court service, 
and once, on Reformation-Day, while the congregation 
of his church had united in celestial devotion with the 

song “ А Mighty Fortress Is Our Lord ", had grabbed 
the pig-tail of the little girl singing before him and had 
pressed his lips upon it. The little girl had shrieked aloud, 
neighbors had noticed the sacrilege, and he had been 
denounced to the pastor for punishment. With a torrent 
of words the latter had overwhelmed him and beaten 
` down his youthful courage and self-assertion for a long 
time. À trace of it had been resurrected only after many 
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years, when he had been a non-commissioned officer and 


a squad of young men had been delivered to his mercy. , 


Then he had twirled his moustache upward, had seized 
upon a few oaths which made him feel quite martial. 
But that did not do much good, since his importance on 
the drill-field had evaporated during instruction period 
in the study-rooms, and he had realized that so far as 
understanding the lessons went he remained behind his 
comrades. In the course of ten years the captain had 
told him once or twice : You are faithful to your King, 
heart and soul, Busekow. That is an important thing. 
But you have nothing above the eyebrows. Thus faith- 
fulness to the king which had been granted him publicly 
became henceforth the slogan of his life. And when he 
saw that he could not get a position as sergeant and could 
find application for his positive quality only in the ser- 
vice of the State, he offered himself as policeman. He 
dissipated the objections to his increasing near-sighted- 
ness in the manner described above. 

Remembering his virtue his soul became freer a 
moment. Ouickly, however, he realized how little it 
counted in his present existence. In contrast with the 
captain, his wife had never recognized it; it was never 
mentioned in her speeches. 

A miserable, useless swine am I, thought Busekow. 
This woman consecrates to me her young life, her once 
blooming body, beautiful gifts. I have destroyed every- 
thing, incapable of cultivating what was confided to me. 
But as regards my loyalty to the king (in a last attempt 
at self-respect he fled once more to this thought), my 
devotion to the service — there came to his mind a trim, 
blond tart, a mole on her intriguing face. Then unspeak- 
able sadness about himself gripped our hero, and while 
falling asleep, he marvelled at the patience of his wife 
who was able to put up with him. е 

Не dreamed they were standing opposite each other, 
naked in an empty place. As her eyes glared into his 


face, he could not help but look at her. An atrocious | 
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` body he saw, with legs like sticks, covered with wrinkles. 

Everything else wretched. Nowhere the slightest cove- 

ring of hair could be found, and the head was like a 

polished ball. With out-stretched hand, which crackled 

like a castanet, she knocked from time to time upon 
` his little upholstered belly and skull and croaked : Hay- 
belly, Hay-head! Soon he began to spit bundles of straw 
. from his mouth, meters long, one after the other. At this 
she smiled poisonously, knocked and rattled : Hay-head, 
` Hay-belly, Hay-head. Bathed in sweat he awoke, jumped 
` out of bed with a bang and rushing in his shirt to the 
` adjacent room, called to her with roaring, unnatural 
` voice : Yes, yes, Elisa, I’m a miserable chump, really 
` sterile! She was not in the room. On the table near a few 
. sandwiches and а bottle of beer he found a piece of 
` paper with the words : Gone to the movies. Don’t be 
- surprised. Birthday. 
) As he began to munch, he thought of her delight in 
the movies, and felt that the consolation he had wanted 
to give her by avowing his uselessness would come to her 
` gore vividly through pictures of the human comedy 
` which would move her to laughter and tears. 

Towards seven o'clock his wife had not returned, 
and he went to the police station to begin his work. At 
midnight he took up his post at the intersection of the 
mainstreets, But since it was raining in torrents, he 
did not sueceed in the beginning in taking the heroic 
.. attitude he usually assumed during the first few minutes 
` of his watch before а four-branched arc-light. Clad in a 

rubber-coat, shoulders drawn in, head bowed, he looked 

miserable, and water trickled over him. In addition he 
was confused, behind the wet glasses of his spectacles, 
by the red, green and white lights of the vehicles. To 
attract a little attention to himself, he lifted one arm 
. from time to time, and then let it fall again, hardly 
` conscious of the movement. Only with difficulty was 
. he able to distinguish the well-known forms as they 
appeared; the wives of the cafe waiters taking their 
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husbands home, regulars of the adjacent cafes, the 
match-peddler, and, one after another, the nymphs of 
the street, Hugging the houses, they tripped past him 
seeking shelter, like birds with folded wings, which 
accustomed to the land had fallen into the water and 
were trying to save themselves. They walked upon the 
pavement,their legs exposed up to the knees, and divided 
their attention between the puddles they crossed and 
the game they had to chase, which was rather sparse 
that evening. 

Looking at their unspeakable misery, Busekow raised 
his head consciously for the first time that day. At least 
he was superior to these, whatever measure was assumed, 
He remembered his dream and thought that although 
the best he could produce was hay and straw this would, 
after all, be clean. But how would the allegory of their 
spat-out entrails present itself in the dreams of these 
girls? And to the other less despicable classes, who 
still were far beneath him, to all this male riff-raff which 
passed by? Did he not stand there — blast it all! — in 
the final analysis for Emperor and Empire, and did not 
everyone see in him an efficient official? But as it began 
to pour still harder from the skies, and he had to crawl 
deeper into himself, there appeared before him again 
the body of his wife, as he had seen it in his sleep today, 
and the earth became once more without form and void. 

With bleary eyes he stared into the air, once to the 
right, once to the left, then to the front, when suddenly 
the question of the whereabouts of the woman he had 
seen for the first time that morning, emerged from his 
conscience. Did she belong from now on to the figures 
which would play before him,or had she appeared on 
this street for a special performance only? The attitude 
of her colleagues pointed to the latter situation, for they 
might tolerate at best her coming and going for once, 
but they would have rejected her permanent establish- 
ment with sneers and violence, as he had seen in other 
cases. 
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As the clock struck two, she appeared behind a young 
man in patent leather boots. At the same time, however, 
Busekow saw a tall black-haired girl grab her by the 
shoulders, and he heard her hiss; “ Beat it, kid! ” and 
he heard the new one reply, “ Let me alone ” 

Already a group of excited women had gathered 
around the pair and had joined the clacking chorus. 
Arms and umbrellas were raised threateningly. Then 
Busekow shook off the rain, took two steps Lowards the 
fighters, and with thunder and lightning flashing from 
his indignant eyes, bawled out with a voice of steel to 
the girls who were scattering: * No fighting, ladies. 
Move on!" 

She alone remained opposite him. For a few seconds 
he looked into her frightened face and then returned 
to his place. Somewhere a nerve within him vibrated. 
The look she now sent his way during her nocturnal 
appearances, gleamed with gratitude. He did not avoid 
it, for it sweetened his empty life. And when he changed 
from the night to the day shift, he felt а great regret 
that he would have to miss this in the future. But on the 
second day she came up the street past him, and then 
it was thàt he, responding to her greeting, inclined 
his head slightly. 

Simple signs of understanding quickly developed 
between them. “ With me it is always like this, I’m 
always the same girl”, said herlook perchance. “ Stand- 
ing here for Emperor and Empire ", he signalled back. 
For months and months. Until one day, returning from 
his post, he brushed against her, as she stood in a door- 
way. 

* Move on, Miss ", he said jocosely and smiled. She 
lowered her eyes. Velvet things beat wings through his 
thoughts and he became greatly confused. 

Another time, while walking towards evening on his 
day off, he met her and followed her. She stepped into 
a hallway, without looking back. He went on, mounted 
the stairs behind her, slipped into a little aleove which 
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she opened, and there in the darkness they faced each 
other without a word. Only their breath could be heard, 
and their eyes glowed. They did not dare touch one 
another. Finally she leaned against the wall, seeking 
support; he bent towards her, his breath on her cheek. 
Both trembled. She yielded first. Poignantly one knee 
remained raised, as if paralyzed, opening the way. Неау- 
ily he fell upon her. 

Neither did they speak afterward; when he got up 
and went away, she remained on the floor. Eyes closed, 
she smiled; her breath came like music, and in rhythmic 
intermissions her body trembled. 

Eight days later, being off again, he went to her in 
the shelter of the dusk. As he knocked at the door, she 
opened it, and drew him into the lighted room, in the 
midst of which, opposite the piano, stood a table set 
for dinner. Busekow heard the humming of the water- 
kettle, smelled a cake baking and saw bouquets of white 
and yellow flowers. 

She stood upright in front of him, put one arm around 
his neck and with the other hand wiped the hair from 
his forehead. Her eyes held his. He was unable to say a 
word, much as he would like to have spoken; she smiled 
and nodded negatively. Suddenly the kettle hissed and 
boiled over. She left him, reached the table in two steps, 
lifted the copper vessel, swung it against the kettle and 
let the hot water fall into it. He watched her motions 
from where he stood, how she poured, added more 
water, put everything in order and finally winked at 
him. Then he sat down beside her on the sofa. 

Question and answer whirled impetuously. Every 
How and Why of their lives they absorbed from one 
another, stormily understanding one another across the 
lands and boundaries of their happiness. And since no 
abyss appeared in the offing to call a halt to their mood, 
they were still more happy. She had lifted both arms 
and looked at him dumbly, eyes wide open, as if about 
to scream. He beat upon the table with clenched fists. 
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. When later on the darkness and the cover of the bed 
rested shelteringly over them, suddenly she took his 
hands, folded them on her breast, whispered into his 
ear: * Our Father, Which Art In Heaven " and contin- 
ued murmuring. He, however, became frightened and 
ashamed, because prayer had always been foreign to 
him. But he moved his lips and made believe he was 
following her every syllable. In spite of his subterfuge, 
the meaning of the prayer reached him also; for calm 
had now replaced his burning desire, as he put his arm 
around her, adjusted delicately limb to limb and breath- 
ed upon her softly. At first they held each other ecstati- 
cally without moving Each felt his own firm outline and 
the reticence of the other. 

Then she called him “ Christopher", and at once he 
saw the blue of her eyes become veiled and disappear, 
leaving only the whites to be seen. Once again he was 
frightened by her actions, and did not know how to 
bring himself into harmony with her. Tremblingly he 
descended to his innermost being and brought up Con- 
firmation Day and his mother's death-bed. But even 
thus equipped, he did not capture the soul spread out 
before him, and his anchors did not clutch the soil of 
the woman's devotion. 

But the crust of his hardness melted. Already the 
kernel of many a cell had awakened and poured itself 
into circulation. Every wave of life he sent into her 
returned to his blood as a roaring tide which tore away 
dirt and ashes, and thundered at life's nerves, until she 
forced him to cry aloud. Then as he scurried to the 
other side of the bed, a celestial light spread over the 
woman's face. 

He learned from Gesina that she had lost father and mo- 
ther at an early age, and had had to nurse her younger 
brothers and sisters. Busily they compared their child- 


= hood, were happy because they had played the same 
` games, and when they discovered their preferences for 
. the same food, they were still happier. All this day was 
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light-heartedly dedicated to their youth. Each learned 
about the other's parents, brothers and sisters, home- 
stead, hired man and beast. They spoke of wheat, of 
seeds and fruit, how the manure could best be spread 
upon the loam, of all the things in which the joys and 
embarrassments of peasant folk consist. Only after she 
had begun to talk about her faith, and Gesina had con- 
fessed to him that she was a Catholic, timidity seized 
each one, and something alien rose up between them. 
The Brandenburg Protestant brought such à hostile 
conception of this unknown dogma from his childhood, 
it having been represented to him as semi-idolatrous 
and foreign to the German nature, that suddenly he 
looked upon the young woman beside him with the 
curiosity one has for a wild animal. In this moment came 
to him the fanatic hatred his mother held against Chris- 
tians of another sect, his mother who had spat upon the 
neighbor's Catholic servant girl andhad claimed that the 
latter had bewitched the poor man's family and hired 
men. 

When Gesina touched him again, he avoided her, 
stepped away from the bed and quickly got ready to go. 
And as he remembered her face with the eyes showing 
white and many other strange things he had not under- 
stood, he connected all this with her suspicious confes- 
sion, and fled, rather than departed. 

But her body's influence had been too strong, and 
from that time forward, moving or standing still, the 
feeling of her caresses remained with him. 

His next day off he spent with his wife. Consciousness 
of guilt kept him at her side. But this only increased 
during the day, and he never forgot, in watching his 
wife's motions, the corresponding ones of his beloved. 
But when he went to bed that night, and she, while 
undressing, took a little package of wool from under 
her hair-knot and placed it on the table, every trace 
of pity which had heretofore moved him disappeared, 
and he sneered. Her body which he saw through her 
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shirt in the glow of the lamp excited in him a mad desire Ga 
to laugh at her. As she stepped from one door to another, Gi 
with her thin legs, somewhat knock-kneed, he could not 5 
see a single pleasant line in her body, and a stormy N 
feeling of shame beat into his forehead. For the first time P 
in his wedded life, defiance grew within him, and from "4 
the dearth of her charms he gained a great justification Re 
for himself. Thus her rebuke which had been repeated 
often during the day, to the effect that the comrades in 

his district. were speaking of his increasing near-sighted- E 
ness, but that she believed only in an increase of indif- K 
ference апа laziness, remained as good as unheard. On ^ 
the contrary, he walked to the barber-shop the fol- "m 
lowing morning with a step more vigorous than usual, ys 
and even beneath the towel, enjoyed as a physical plea- 
sure the feeling of increased importance, and pictured 2 
himself as he would look that day, his coat of blue апа 1 


silver sparkling in the sunlight. And whoever saw him 
at his post that day, must have thought that a change 
was Laking place in the man. Ceaselessly he walked back 
and forth on his island, and not only fixed the passers- 
— by with his eyes, but moved once or twice to help an it 
. anxious woman or a bewildered child. He raised his 4 
voice to a tone of command, shoved out his hollow chest, : 
and moved both arms continuously in giving directions. В». 
— In short, he was a happy, aggressive policeman and im- 
parted a feeling of merry motion to the life in that corner 
of the world. If it had been proper, he would have gone 
down into his pockets to help a beggar who sidled by. 
As it was he had to be satisfied with bringing the entire 


traffic to a standstill а moment for a lame man, and Я 
aiding the latter to cross the street, which privilege ordi- - 
narily was reserved for the highest personages. Тһе 
beggar grinned and waved his hand in greeting; Buse- ër 
kow laughed gaily. When Gesina appeared, his attitude P 

- became truly heroic. He turned like a slack wire dancer, EC. 
_ described a mighty arch with his left hand towards the p. 
. approaching vehicles, and the square echoed with his i 4 
Ka d 
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voice. Soon after this, as a general passed, he slapped 
his hands straight to the seam of his trousers, and moved 
his head so vigorously that His ЕхсеПепсу nodded 
benevolently. At once, however, he sent Gesina a res- 
plendent look across the intervening heads, announcing 
to her : You my beloved, adored of my life! 

He came to her again, and gradually they became 
better acquainted. With passive ease their bodies were 
surrendered in mutual pleasure, as though they were 
assured forever of mutual desires. With increasing 
appetite they sat down at the table of their longing, 
partook and arose lightly satiated, their hearts filled 
with gratitude for the creator. Their conversations they 
kept within the limit of things they could understand, 
and spoke only of their daily life. Especially did Gesina. 
enter completely into the spirit of this. Soon she was 
entirely familiar with his regime and practice, and they 
discussed in great detail the contents of an old note-book 
in which he had jotted down events and the names of 
culprits, which note-book he gave her as present. 
With sharp instinct she found in it things of gripping 
human interest, and, lending heart and mind to them, 
lifted them from the domain of the accidental, until 
they became symbols of the essential and infinite, gra- 
dually nourishing the conviction that he stood at his 
post entangled with a thousand threads of innermost 


humanity, and giving him an important consciousness 


of the general superiority of his function. Besides this, 
she tried in every way to convince him of his special 
qualification forthe job, how hersisters on the street made 
such unconditional obeisance to no-one but him, and 
how his comrades, as she had heard many a time, were 
certain of his future. So that, encouraged by her and 


pleasantly exalted, he promised to bring with him next 


time his sabre and revolver, and to show her all the tricks 
and maneuvers of his trade. 

He kept his promise. Beneath his cloak he brought 
both, and while she watched him from the sofa, he per- 
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formed for her with steps and lunges so powerful that the 
floor of the room resounded, glasses shivered and the cur- 
tain flapped. Her gaze was enraptured, and when with 
a brilliant. display of sabre work he had driven two as- 
| sailants into the corner by the closet, from where they 
could not possibly escape, she flung herself around his 
neck with utter abandon. Then Busekow for the first 

; time in his life was thrilled by the evidence of his indis- 

pensability. 

: This feeling was at once evident in his work. Foreseeing 
with assurance the course of things, he put his shoulder 
to the wheel of events upon the street. In the service of 
his district he began to make expert suggestions. To one 
important question he gave such an illuminating answer 
that the police lieutenant called out : * Simply fabulous, 
this Busekow! ” 

4 And they began to entrust him with important duties. 

= During royal visits he was detailed with the station 

squad. Thus he saw many an extraordinary scene, by 
means of which his life becameenriched and he superior. 

She continued to fit the things he told herintothe pattern 

of his life, each according to its significance. 

On the Kaiser's birthday each had an important com- 
munication to give the other. He had been appointed 
sergeant. Whispering in his ear, she confessed pregnancy. 

By living on her savings, she had kept away from her 
profession for some weeks. Since surprises were in order 
that day, they clasped hands and let their joy and har- 
mony find expression in glances. Then going beyond 
everything they had experienced in common before, 
energetically he interested himself in her personal at- 
fairs and explored her inner life, what hopes and plans 
for the future were moving her, whether she believed it 
to be connected with him only or with higher things, how 
_ this divine thing seemed to her; in short, he put to her 
. all the questions which she, the woman, had touched 
slightly and then quicklyabandoned, since she had recog- 
nized the state of his soul. 
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But she, hot and cold at the same time, trembled in 
all het limbs at his eagerness, and did not speak. Deeper | 
his fingers sank into her flesh, more pressing became his $ 
speech, and froth appeared on his lips. Although red suns | 
turned in the hollow of her forehead, she could say no- 
thing. She let him exhaust himself and go away from her 
that evening without explanation. 

However, on his way home his heart beat stormily at 
the thought of seeing his wife again. Since his virility 
had been proven by Gesina's revelation, the main entry 
against him in this woman's ledger had transferred to 
the debit side. Her life-long assumption of superiority 
was a lie and had been turned inside out. She was 
a handful of sand; no God had made her fertile; 
but, wherever he put his finger, his touch proved creà- 
tive. 

A magnificently great, hatred blew through the man 
and made him feel like a walking monument, If she had 
been near him then, a single breath, like a blizzard, from 
him, would have destroyed her. 

But. bitterness died of its own force and conviction. 
Since there was really nothing against her, and nothing 
possibly could be said for her, Elisa was suddenly extin- 
guished from the reality, in which up to this day she had 
lived solely by the power of her wrath, wrongly presen- 
ted, and only the memory of her kept on living within 
him. The nearer Busekow came to his house, the softer 
became his feeling regarding the woman who thus had 
died, as is always the case with dead people, and as he 
pronounced an Amen over her life's grave, her image 
appeared as she once had been,in her wedding dress, à 
rose on her breast, coming young into his arms, — à 
triendly and alluring memory. 

He raised his hand and waved a farewell greeting. He 
entered his house, half asleep as he undressed, and lay 
down beside her, assuming in honor of her now complet- 
ed demise his accustomed position on his back. 

She, however, sensing that this man had gained a 
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higher insight into her character, pulled up her knees be- 
neath the blanket and was sore afraid. 

Much as she loathed the clear consciousness of her 
guilt, she could not help again and again this night but 
look into his eyes,in which there were unmistakable signs 
of what she had already secretly felt herself : Inferior 
to him in everything substantial, in all the things given 
by God or acquired with difficulty, you dared boldly 
to falsify your demands upon him, in such a way as to 
capitalize his infidelity and still you made it appear that 
he was indebted to you. Later she realized that her crime 
against him had assumed such proportions that it never 
could be mitigated on this earth. 

At any rate, this much may be said for her : she bore 
the consequences of this realization resolutely. She 
humiliated herself, subjected herself and listened hence- 
forth to his breathing, as if there were no other sounds 
in the world; would lie at night turned toward his face 
in admiring and touching surrender. To draw his clench- 
ed hands out of the bed-slits, this she did not dare in 
her devotion. Sighs, avowals, promises and shy kisses 
galore did she breathe to him, but everything, her sor- 
row and her gestures, remained unknown to bim. 

For him — Elisa came to know this one night — she 
was but a shadow of herself. Memory, tombstone. 

Gesina soon felt Christopher was her ultimatesalvation. 
When he came to her again, all traces of human timidity 
had disappeared, he touched her and the objects around 
him with a great consciousness of might, and because of 
his released nature he became omniscient. His voice 
echoed more loudly in the corners, but for her his every 
word found its way through her ears to the walls of her 
heart, She was no longer hesitant nor restrained. She 
unveiled her conscience and opened her innermost chan- 
nels to his gaze. He read there drunken piety. Beginning 
with the first day of creation, God in all his miracles 
was in this woman's body. Inspired bytheimagesshining 
within her, her lips began to stammer magnificent para- 
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bles. All the texts of Scripture she had absorbed, nour- 
ished and. kept alive. Through her Adam and Abraham 
were touchingly brought to light. When she began to 
talk about Saul and David, she understood, touched by 
grace, the most masculine tragedy, and as her voice 
wailed pathetically, both instinctively raised themselves 
from the mattress. Turning toward the window, they 
stood up facing each other drinking in each resounding 
word. Her breasts rose ecstatically. Every hair on his 
body bristled. His spectacles fell from his ears and dan- 
gled across his panting mouth. Their bodies were moist, 
weary atoms beat against each other, their limbs were 
tense. Gesina’s head seemed to be crowned with light. 


Soon Christopher mingled his words with hers. Like - 


glowing nuggets of steel, the syllables fell at. the end of 
their sentences. It was more like barking than intellig- 
ible speech, but it helped her to full ecstasy. Furiously 
the woman shrieked the Biblical names and fired her 
beloved’s devotion, so that her power of faith broke down 
the walls of limitation and she revealed the ultimate 
meaning of all written things. 

As in vigorous music the principal motif is not lost 
in the play of mingled themes, David’s name sounded 
above all the other harmonies of the Old Testament im 
her presentation. And Gesina succeeded in planting in 
Mary’s heart the inheritance of vanished generations of 
routh in a resurgent form as Jesus, so that Cristopher, 
captivated by David’s heroic charm, followed her willing- 
ly into her worship of the body of the mother as the 
maintainer and regenerator of the sublime Messianic 
gift. 
Their extended fingers became entangled. Forehead 
against forehead they sank like а single skeleton into the 
pillow-grave. | 

At the time she was telling him the story of Mary's 
meeting with Elizabeth, with the phrase, “ Now it came 
to pass as Elizabeth heard Mary's greeting, the babe 
leaped in her womb, " — when the bed echoed beneath 
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them and there was a whirling in the air, — at this 
moment she interrupted her whispering drew the man's 
finger across her belly, and both thought,“ Lo, the babe 
leaped in her womb! ” 
| Their glances left the rhythmie play of their limbs, 
and from far-off skies gleaming proudly toward the 
other, each avowed and confirmed his and her part. in 
this miracle. Then rib crashed upon rib. 
Christopher on this night was Moses and David, Jesus 
. and all the heroes of the Good Book. The heroic virility 
_- of the centuries poured from him. She encouraged him 
benignly so that no force night escape from his loins, and 
. he remained in high spirits and happy until the morning, 
. when she sank bewitched into a light slumber. Then he 
Lore himself from her, stretched his chest into the day 
.. and soon found himself at the piano. Moved by the emo- 
. ions arising from his memory, he pressed the keys with 
one finger: Heil dir im Siegerkranz. Following the tune 
with his voice swelling mighty and mightier, he thumbed 
i variations from the base to the highest treble, both 
.. pedals down — and sang ecstatically : 


» “ Heil dir im Siegerkranz 
Y Fuehl in des Thrones Glanz 


die hohe Wonne ganz 
Heil Kaiser dir. ” 


Gesina murmured in her sleep, “ That's nice. Chris- 
… topher. Very, very nice. ” 

On the evening of the same day, it was the fifteenth 
| of February, Busekow directed the arrival of the auto- 
_ mobiles before the Royal Theatre. He had not awakened 
.. from his trance. Through the fine meshes of enchant- 
. ments of sound and rhythm which the night before had 
` woven around him, the present did not penetrate into 
his consciousness. A lovely memory of his sweetheart 
stirred him; he raised his heels to make himself taller, 
and talked to himself. Then suddenly, as the crowd 
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began to shout, enthusiasm lifted him into the clouds. — 
He filled his lungs and soared upward. He wanted to - 
drag everybody along with him, to right and left, and, | 
urged on by the jubilation which made him tense with ` 
rapture, he lunged forward. People saw how he stretch- | 
ed his arms with a magnificent gesture towards the 
East, heard his victorious cry, — and lifted him from 
underneath the automobile, which, arriving quietly, had | 
quickly killed him. E 


THE END. | 45 


Translated from the German 
and adapled by EUGENE Joras. 


FROM “THE METHODICAL STUDY 
OF LITERATURE ` 


by F. BOILLOT 


ELDORADO 


(EDGAR ALLAN POE) 


Gaily bedight, 
A gallant knight, 
In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
5 Singing a song, 
In search of Eldorado. 


But he grew old — 
This knight so bold — 
| And oer his heart a shadow 
10 Fell, as he found 
No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 


And, as his strength 
| Failed him at length, 
15 He met a pilgrim's shadow — 
; * Shadow, " said he 
“ Where can it be — 
This land of Eldorado? " 
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‘ Over the mountains 
20 Of the moon, 
Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride, " : 
The shade replied — 
* [f you seek for Eldorado! ” 


A beautiful little poem, as concise as it is brief and of 
extremely neat outline. Four clearly defined, well balan- 
ced stanzas all built up on the same pattern: a couplet 
followed by a quatrain with “ rimes embrassées ”. 

The main thought is simple, not to say somewhat 
slender: Eldorado cannot be found upon this Earth de- 
spite long and searching quest. It is only beyond the gates 
of Death that we may, — perhaps, — hope to disco- 
Wer it 

As there is no rich amplification or luxuriance of orna- 
mental detail, the symbol is quite easy to discern though 
nowhere precisely introduced as such and we may take 
it that Eldorado means happiness. 

The notion that happiness is impossible to attain on 
this Earth has often found expression in Poe's work and 
the idea of Death upon which the poem closes is also a 
familiar theme with him. The subject, however owing to 
its simplicity and obviousness, has been treated so often 
in literature that it has lost all value as original thought. 
But Poe has succeeded in making it unmistakably his 
own. If we have any previous knowledge of his work at 
all we cannot fail to ascribe those twenty-four lines to 
their proper author. They are therefore “ original " to 
that extent, and we can easily assign the personal ele- 
ment in them by an examination of his method of hand- 
ling matter and style. 


MATTER. — There is a very Poeian note of weirdness | 


throughout the passage: is 
а) The very name “ Eldorado " and nature of the land — 
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which is looked for: a legendary country that exists 
only in the dreams of adventurers. 

` b) the poem opens with a very vague delineation of a 


mysterious landscape where the knight is seen riding: 


Ў 


І “ [n sunshine апа in shadow ”. 


. еуі closes with an equally hazy allusion to the land of 
the Dead: 


“ Over the mountains 
Of the moon, 
i Down the Valley of the Shadow ”, 


. d) there is no precise location in time: the words 
knight and the obsolete bedighl merely suggest some 
remote, undetermined period in the Middle-Ages. 
` ei the characters are also indistinct, the Knight is a 
теге outline, hardly less shadowy than the shadow itself. 
` f) the note of weirdness in matter is amplified by the 
iteration of the idea of ‘ shadow ” or “ shade " 
repeated six times through the poem. 


MANNER. : 
a) there is only one image (st. 2, 1. 3), based on the 
` Word shadow. It is a feeling described in terms of a sen- 


And oer his heart a shadow 
Fell.. 


but it is a sensation which recalls the world of the un- 
known and is in perfect keeping with the general tone. 
. b) the piece affords an excellent example of the value 


1. A complete study should inelude a metrical analysis. From the 
nt of view of metrical symmetry there is only one flaw: the absence 
a rhyme in the first two lines of the last verse. Note that each 
stanza is a complete thought unit. 

1. On the point, read Poe's Philosophy of Compostiion. 
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1. The shortness of tho lines by bringing the rhymes closer | 
together emphasises their musical value. 

it. The author has chosen a definite sound (ô) as a key-note | 
to the poem. 4 

тш. That key-note is found in the very words which express | 
the main idea (shadow, Eldorado, — the latter а beautiful ` 
name in itself). ; | 

iv. It recurs at the same place in each stanza. 


c) The melody has a fine ring, gay and bright at the | 
outset of each stanza: a 


Gaily bedight 

A gallant knight 
the clear tone being somewhat more subdued subse- - 
quently, as the thought requires it: 


found... ground 
strength... length 
mountains... moon. 

The foregoing analysis has put us in possession of the 1 
elements that account for the subtle fascination of the | 
poem. L 

It lies in the forcible and startling contrast between | 
the strange, indefinite weirdness of suggestion, scene À 
and characters and the very precise adaptation of me- - 
lody to thought. 4 
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THE ARTICHOKE 


| by HJALMAR SÓDERBERG 


I found a new friend, some time ago, and we dined 
together one day in a summer restaurant. Now, I have 
no great flair for food, nor any memory for dishes. I’m 
not even sure I knew at the time the names of all the 

` dishes as we were eating them. However, I do recall 
` that among other things we enjoyed an artichoke, and 
` with it we drank a very good bourgogne. I have always 
. liked artichokes, but never have I relished one so much as 
. on that occasion. 

E It was a beautiful day. A pale September day. One of 
|. those days in early autumn the melancholy of which had 
| so many times worked its charm that the slightly sad 
| emotion it had eaused in early youth had given way to 
Т а feeling more akin to material comfort. The sky was 
- clean and blue. Insects buzzed through the foliage above 
and around us, water sparkled, fragments of the harbor 
. and the city watched in the distance. 

=“ My artichoke is excellent. How is yours? ” I asked 
` my friend, as I held my glass to the light and shut one 
m eye. M 

` ° “ It’s fine, " he said. * Even better than yours. ” 
` And with a dark smile, which really did not match the 
sunny lines of his florid face, he added: 

“J particularly like artichokes... They have such a 
lelicate after-taste of Prussic acid. ” 

` Inodded in absent-minded affirmation while I sucked 
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one of the largest leaves І had saved for the last. Prussic. 
acid, Well, what of it? I didn't consider it improbable | 
that an artichoke might taste of Prussie acid... At any | 
rate, I wasn’t capable of arguing the matter. j 

The insects droned. Water sparkled between the 
trees. Then a little cloud glided over the sun. I don’t 
know just why my companion found it necessary at that 
moment to turn the conversation to a shocking incident 
which had just occurred and in which the chief role had 
been played by a mutual acquaintance. 

* It’s a terrible story, ” he said. ; 

He was right. It was a terrible story. But why was he | 
telling it then? Was it due to the cloud obscuring the 1 
sun? Meantime I replied with much conviction: 4 

“ Yes, it’s a sad affair. I heard about it yesterday add | 
was depressed all forenoon. " The truth is that I often | 
feel depressed in the forenoon. d 

Without batting an eye, ту friend responded: 

“ [ couldn’ t sleep all night. 

I said nothing, but eyed him sidewise rather coldly. 
This hectic modern spirit with its brutal competition | 
in everything will soon become intolerable. r 

All at once I remembered his comment that the arti- | 
choke had a Prussic acid taste, and an idea came to me. | 
At the beginning of an acquaintanceship there is usually | 
a bit of posing, one before the other. Jf I should set a | 
little snare with the Prussic acid as bait, would he walk ` 
into it or not? d 

I poked him discreetly in the side with the knuckle 
of my index-finger and asked with an air of keenest | 
interest: | 

* What were you saying a while ago... that ап arti- | 
choke has a Prussic acid taste? ” | 

It, was impossible for him to know what І was driving ` d 
at. So what I saw in his face was only a firm determina- 
tion to defend his thesis to the utmost: 

“ Certainly, " he replied with a calm smile. “ Dian % 
you know that before? ” 
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— * No, I didn’t know it. I don’t know how Prussie acid 
tastes, you see. But perhaps you do? " I added as 
innocently as I could, as though it were a casual remark. 

Here was the turning-point. He did not realize I was 
speaking according to a preconceived plan, and therefore 
had no reason to read any purpose into my question. 
So he naturally ascribed the question to chance, to the 
whim of small talk. On my side, I did everyting to give 
that impression. I had barely spoken when I rapped for 

the waiter and mumbled something about cigarettes, 
so that the question was given the appearance of having 
been thrown out at random and forgotten the next 


. moment, that it could be answered or let drop, it didn't 


matter which. 

I reminded myself there was a possibility, although а 
very slight one, that my friend had at some time or other 
had something to do Ргиввіс acid, and with this meagre 
possibility before my eyes, it was up to me to put the 
question in such a way às to give him a chance to ignore 
it, if he wished. But fortunately he did'nt choose to do 
that, which was what I had counted on. 


À After a few secondsof evident innerstruggle, he replied 


with eyebrows drawn together: 
‘ You are touching upon a subject which, for certain 


| reasons, І can not discuss further. Let's talk about 
= something else. 


I said nothing, but within me arose a silent rejoicing. 


. Even now, as I write of this unimportant incident in 
. order to occupy an empty hour, I enjoy that artichoke I 
А pate more than three years ago. 


Translated from ihe Swedish by 
EGBERT SWENSON. 
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AN ELUCIDATION 


by GERTRUDE STEIN 


Halve Rivers and Harbours 


Elucidation. 

First as Explanation. 

Elucidate the problem of halve. 

Halve and have. 

Halve Rivers and Harbours, ~ 

Have rivers and harbours. 

You do see that halve rivers and harbours, halve 
rivers and harbours, you do see that halve rivers and 
harbours makes halve rivers and harbours and you do 
see, you do see that vou that you do not have rivers and 
harbours when you halve rivers and harbours, you do ` 
see that you ean halve rivers and harbours. TA 

I refuse have rivers and harbours І have refused. I ` 
do refuse have rivers and harbours. I receive halve rivers | 
and harbours, I accept halve rivers and harbours. 

I have elucidated the pretence of halve rivers and ` 
harbours and the acceptation of halve rivers and har- | 
bours. ға 

This is a new preparation. 

Do not share. 

He will not bestow. 

They can meditate. 

I am going to do so. 


I have an explanation of this in this way. If we say, 
Do not share, he will not bestow they can meditate I am 
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| going to do so, we have organised an irregular common- | 
` place and we have made excess return to rambling. I 
always like the use of these, but not particularly. 


Madrigal and Mardigras. 


I do not deny these except in regard to one thing they 
remind me of Em which is a nickname for Emma. | have 
always been fond of writing the letter M. and so although 
Mardigras and Madrigal have more appreciation from 
me than they might they do not make more questions and 
more answers passing. He was as if he were going to 
pass an examination. 

I will now give more examples. 

She is in and out 

It is placed in there 

Happily say so 

Too happily say so 

Very communicative. 

f I will give other examples to you. I will give the same 
` example to you and to you. 

- Place. In a place, 

e A place for everything and everything in its place. 

| In place in place of everything, in a place. 

Again search for me. 

She looked for me at me. 

May we seat, 

- May we be having a seat 

_ Мау we be seated 

Мау I see 

May I see 

Martha 

May I see Martha 

May I see. 

2 May І ѕее. 

2 I have written the best example of all before 

|... Able 

me. Idle. . 
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There are four words in all. 

There 

Seated here 

І know how to please her. 

If I know 

If you know how to throw how to throw or to go. 1 
feel that you easily understand that preparation is not 
everything I understand everything. And now to explain 
where preparation and preparing show this as an expe- 
dition. An expedition is a journey to and for. 

Dealing in accelerated authority. 

Do not notice this. d 

Dealing in their delight or daylight. d 

Do not notice this properly. 1 

Dealing іп a regularly arranged decision. £ 

When you wish to diminish. 

Let me explain properly. 

Properly speaking there is no fear that he will not be 
prayed for out loud. 

Properly speaking there is no fear of neglect. And ali 
words furnish here. I have a great many examples very 
often. 

We do very often, | 

An explanation of not at all. 1 

Not at all very nearly furnishes us with an illustration. | 
We have mainly added to that. 

Now to seriously mean seldom. 

It is only seldom that we are selected. 

And she knows me, 

I will now explain dishes. 

I have explained that. 

I never do see that I never do see you do see me. 

You do see me. A serious explanation. ; 

To explain means to give a reason for in order. He 
adores her. ; 

You must not be excited before and after. You must 
make a choice. 

I thought perhaps he would not make a choice. 


е 


` Before and after. 
This is an example а very good example or an example. 


| There аге seven in all. 
E. A stall tor each. 
| As tall as each one. 

As there are all and four and seven, and seven and 
four and are four in all and a stall for each one. 

We do not think at all of a stall as a box, there used 
to be a box a loose box and now there are no loose boxes. 
Boxes are arranged with cement,and so our fancy pleases, 
and so we may fancy as we please, we may fancy what 
we please. 

There is an excellent example and now I will explain 
away as if I have been sitting for my portrait every day. 

In this way I have made every one understand arith- 
metic. 

To begin elucidating. 

If I say I stand and pray. 

If I say I stand and I stand and you understand and 
if I say I pray I pray to-day if you understand me to say 
I pray to-day you understand prayers and portraits. 

You understand portraits and prayers. 

You understand. 

You do understand. 

An introduction and an explanation and I completely 
introduce as you please. ` 

I completely introduce. Yes you do. 

Yes you do. ; 

Yes you do is the longest example and will come at 
the end. ) 
The longest example. 
=. Yes you do, 
ба. 
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‘they are connected in this way we may say yesterday 
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Will come at the end. 

Disturb 

'This is an example or a very good example. 

Let me lead you to find this. If in beginning you 
mention explaining, could he be angry could he really 
be angry that you had not explained it to him. 

Suppose or supposing that you had an invitation, 
suppose some one had been very inviting supposing some 
one had given him an invitation supposing you had been 
inviting him to listen to an explanation suppose there 
had been an explanation supposing you had given an 
explanation, I can explain visiting. I can explain how it 
happened accidentally that fortunately no explanation 
was necessary. 

. I explain wording and painting and sealing and clos- 
ing. I explain opening and reasoning and rolling, I was 
just rolling. What did he say. He said I was not mistaken 
and yet І had not when he was not prepared for an 
explanation 1 had not begun explaining. It is in a way 
a cause for congratulation. It is in a way cause for congra- 
Lulation. 

And now to seriously diseuss my needing and to dis- 
cuss very seriously why they have asked for my media- 
tion. 

To begin now. 

Small examples are preferable. 

They are preferred. 

And do they stop them. And yet do they stop 
them. 

Preferred as to preference I prefer them. 

If you connect them do you connect them. 

In this way. 

If small examples are preferable and are preferred and 


was nearly seventeen days earlier than to-day, seventeen 
days earlier in any way. It is connected in this way. 
Small examples are preferable. They are preferred. 
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An instance. 


Tremble for small examples. І hope you received the 
three volumes safely. 

Tremble for small examples. 
| It is not easy. 

À third part is added to the top and bottom and the 
middle part is added in between. 

Some examples simply 

I tire more quickly than you do. 

Some examples simply. 

Small examples are preferable. 

Small examples are preferred. 

Brown and white. The nigger and the night and mis- 
taken for mean. I didn't mean to. 

I do read better there. 

Come on 

He consolidated it. That you must not do. 


Elucidation. 


The sad procession of the unkilled bull. And they 
stand around. 

Two next. ` 

To be next to it. 

To be annexed. 

_To be annexed to it. 

We understand that you undertake to overthrow our 
undertaking. 

This is not originally said to frame words this is origi- 
nally said to underestimate words. 
4 Do you believe in stretches, stretches of time stretches 
of scenery and stretches of thirds. 
. Every third time we rhyme, in this way influence is 
. general. Let me recognise copies. 
` Extra gum. 
.J Gum extra. 


Extra gum. 

An extra gum. 

An extra rubber. 

An extra oil. 

An extra soap. 
ЕЕ”, And an extra wish. 

E Wish and White. 

E" Reasons are right. 

2% White and wish. 

| Beasons for which they have most occasion. They 

EM C have more occasion for one wish than for another wish. 
a Do you all understand if you please. 

Do you all understand why I explain. 


À Do you all understand elucidation and extra addresses. 
B. Do you all understand why she sees me. | 
6%, Do you all understand practice and precept. 

4 Do you all understand principal and secondary. 


E Do you all understand extraneous memory. 
Let me see how earnestly you plead for me. 
Let me see. 


3 More beginning. d 
E { begin you begin we begin they begin. They began 
we began you began I began. ; 
I began you begin we begin they begin. They begin . ` 
you begin we begin 1 began. | 
You began and I began. 
I feel the need of a walk in ceremony, of a talk in 


ceremony of chalk in ceremony. 1 feel the need of chalk | 


in ceremony. 
And it was used too, it was used too. 


A settled explanation. 


I know the difference between white marble and ` 
black marble. White and black marble make a checker | 
board and I never mention either. : ie AA 
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Sither of them you iow very well that I may Have 
aid no. 


Now to explain. 


à Did І say explanations mean across and across and : 
. carry. Carry me across. Ж 


4 Another explanation. 


Ithink I won't 
- [think I will 
E © TL think I will ` 
3 I think I won't 
|» — I think I won't 

I think I will 

I think I will 

I think I won't, 

I think I won't 

I think I will 

I think I will 

I think I won't 

I think I will 

I think I won't 

Ithink I will . 

I think I won't, 
— think I will 
— think I won't 
= Ithink I won't 

` I think I "wont . 
` I think I won't 
— Ithink I will 
. I think I won't 
.. Of course 
. [JI think I will 
 Ithink I won't | 
El think I won't 
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I think I will 

This is a good example if you do not abuse it 

Where they like. 

Can follow where they like. 

I think this is a good example. 

I think I will. 

I am afraid I have been too careful. 

I think I will. 

Two examples and then an elucidation and a separa- 
tion of one example from the other one. 

I think I will. 

Then very certainly we need not repeat. 

Can there at this rate can there have been at this rate 
more and more. 

Can at this rate can there have been at this rate can 
there have been more and more at this rate. 

At this rate there can not have been there can not 
have been at this rate there can not have been more and 
more at this rate. At this rate there can not have been 
more and more. There can not have been at this rate, 
there can not have been more and more at this rate there 
can not have been more and more at this rate. 

What did I say. Full of charms I said. 

Full of what. Full of charms I said. 

What did I say, full of charms I said. 

If in order to see incidentally incidentally I request 
to see extraordinarily. 

If in order to see incidentally I request to see, 

I see you I see you too. 


A Question. 


Should you see me too. 
Not a question. 

Now to combine all this together to make more. 

I stopped, I stopped myself. 

Combine all these together to make more. 
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Elucidation. 


If in beginning, if in a beginning, І begin to be connec- 
`. tedly and carefully and collectedly if I agree, if in begin- 
ning I agree, then I agree you agree and we agree. 

If he can recall a boast of victory, I can refuse to 
be resolutely sure of what he and I both mean to col- 
lect. 

Now do you see that this is a thing to erase and era- 
dicate. 

Do you not see it clearly. 

Let me refuse to repair it. 

He said that repairs are excellently made. 

We have combined to be not at all principally paid. 
Paid and paid. Do you see halve rivers and harbours and 
there is no connection. 

| An example of an event. 
d It itis an event just by itself is there a question. 

Tulips is there a question. 

Pets is there a question. 
. . Furs is there a question. 
» A Folds is there a question. 
i Is there anything in question. 
1 To begin to be told that after she had seen and said 
she wrote and read. 
i She read it and she said, she said it and she read it, she 
` wrote and she did indeed change her residence. I have 
` been told that this is an event. If it is an event just by 
` itself is there a question. A great many climates have 
` been quoted. In this way we may expect to see that they 
` have this to see to too. May we quote again. 

. . Should you see me too. 
All events. Carrie all events. 
АП events carry. 
. In this way researches are easily read. 
. A short example of stretches of variety. 
` She made white flowers resemble lilies of the valley 
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and she said do not mean to be prepared to have 
goddess of plenty stand in front of a picture. 

In this way you see that I have not succeeded. 

If at first you don't succeed try try again. 

She found china easily adaptable. In using the word 
china she had in mind porcelain and also painted wood 
and even painted tin and dishes. She sometimes felt the 
need of silver and radishes. 

Do you measure this by this measure. And altogether 
what did you say you were to elucidate to-day. By this 
I mean for this to be seen. 

You know how we make it do so and more so, how we | 
make it more so, how we make it even more so. 

I lead up to a description of all the birds. 

The birds have meant to interest me so have the | 
horses and so indeed have the preparations for cows. So ` 
indeed have the preparations so indeed have the prepa- 
rations, so indeed. 

I can see and you can see, you can see and so can I see 
that I have not made more of it than needs to be made | 
of it. In every way you are satisfied and we have given ` 
satisfaction and we һауе not meant to be swamped by | 
other considerations. And again and once more and | 
frequently from time to time no one has suffered in any | 
way and we are satisfied. It may even be said as if in a 
joke those who might have to be considered are satis- ` 
fied. Can you kindly smile. A 

And now we add that which makes a whole history | 
plainer. What did I say. I said he would tell me the 
complete history of his lite and times. And in this way ` 
we recollect perfectly just when he was prepared and | 
just when he was prepared. | x 

Suppose for instance suppose as an instance we men- ` 
tion success. I succeed and you succeed. Yes you succeed | 
very well. You do succeed very well. You do succeed very ` 
very well. | 

таун examples and then the long example entitled Ye 
you do. 
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— How pleasantly I feel contented with that, Contented 
with the example, content with the example. 

` As if one example was meant to be succeeded by an 
example. I remember that he said they can prepare to 
have it here and to have it there to have it here and there. 


A We have said there to have it there. 


| First Example; 


First Example. 


Suppose, to suppose, suppose a rose is а rose is a rose 
| is a rose. 

` To suppose, we suppose that there arose here and 
there that here and there there arose an instance of 
knowing that there are here and there that there are 
there that they will prepare, that they do care to come 
again. Are they to come again. 

Тп this way I have explained that to them and for 
them that for them alone that to them alone that to 
them and for them we have no depression. The law covers 
this, if you say made of fruit or if you say made by the 
aid of or made with the aid of fruit, or made by using 
fruit or made with fruit, for the fruit, you see how sud- 
denly if there is in question if there can be any question, 
what would them compare with their description, with 
the description of this description. I describe all the time. 
` The second example is an example of action. 

What action. 

` If you arrange the door, if you arrange the door and 


the floor. І have lost most of my interest in politics, 
sull it is more interesting than the theater. Brenner 
says that. 

In action. 

` In every action we can take he knows that if the hair 
is there and the ears hear and the Caesars share and they 
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linger and if they linger and finger if they finger their 
pair, if they finger the pair and care to be more hesitant 
than before if they are to partake in this action, the 
action is memorable. They can be declared coloured by. 
their wish. Wish how can we who are Americans and not. 
credulous remember that there has been written the. 
wished on wish. Do you smile if you do you please you 
applaud me you say action to take action to behave in. 
action to see their action to dominate their action and 
their action and do you expect what has been said that 
some are attempting to hit some one hit some one who 
was not the one intended to be hit and this is not com- | 
mon this is not common this does not commonly happen | 
in action in their action. і | 

Example third is the one that will show how often - 
every one has cause abundant cause for this and for 
that. 

To explain I will explain. To take the place to take, 
the place of this. In that way. Please help to avail 
yourself will you please avail yourself of your opportu- 
nities, | 

In this way and in that way they may or they may | 
not, they may avail themselves of their opportunities. 
We had a long conversation about the way they may 
and they may not about the way they may avail them- | 
selves of their opportunities. Em 

Let us imagine that every one is interested in my wife ` 
and children. 

One and a million. A million or three. There are three ` 
there and here and there there are a hundred and three 
here and here and there there they are. 

How do you do. a] 

We know why we compare we compare this to that, ` 
and we share we can share we do share what do they ` 
share what do they happen to do what do they to do, 
what do they do, what do they happen to do why do, 
they do they do it, why do they not do it, why they do 
they not do this. Do it, oh do do it. Do you do it. How do 
LA ES 
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you do, how do you do it, how do you do it in this way 
іп that way, in the way. They are not in the way. We 
say they are not there and they say they are here and 
we say they are here and there. Continue to expect me. 
I do expect you. You do expect me. We do expect you. 
We do. We do expect to have you we do expect, do you 
expect, do you, do you how do you do, how do you do 
this, how do I do this, how do 1 do it, how do 1 do it. 
How do I do it, I do it, you do it, yes I do do it. 

А third example can be too long. 

A fourth example shows more plainly what it does 
show, what does it show, I see you and you see me, I see 
that you see and you see that I see. A fourth example 
shows a tendency to declaration. 

I declare that they say from Tuesday till Saturday 
and Friday afternoon too. 

Т declare I do declare. 

… And he when we see that they are not as we unders- 
tood they would be when we see, when we say we see we 
hear, and when we say we hear we feel and when we say 
we feel we see and when we say we see we hear. 
| In this we declare we declare all of us declare what do 
you declare, declare to me. Declarations rapidly reunited. 
Action and reaction are equal and opposite. Aston- 
ishment means list of persons and places and if she 
were to be represented there if she were to be represented 
here. Call me a smiler and fit the fifth exactly. 
I fit the fifth exactly. 
Yes you do, 
_ This is not an instance. Fit the fifth exactly. Exactly 
fit the fifth fit it for the fifth. The fiith in this way 
makes rounding out rounder. If it is round around and 
under if it is around and we tell all we know let me 
plain directly and indirectly. In the fifth instance there 
as no coincidence. 
Every night generally. 
 Ilead to Yes you do. You lead to yes you do, we lead 
0 yes you do they lead to yes you do. 
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Yes you do otherwise understood, Otherwise und ers 
tood. Yes you do. We understand you undertake te 
overthrow our undertaking. We understand you do 
understand that we will understand it correctly. Cor- 
rectly and incorrectly, prepare and prepared, patiently 
and to prepare, to be prepared and to be particularly not 
particularly prepared. Do prepare to say Portraits and 
E Prayers, do prepare to say that you have prepared 
Vm portraits and prayers and that you prepare and that I 
prepare. D 
BÉ + Yes you do. 
E Organisers. 
"d Yes you do. 
B. Organisation. 
3 Yes you do and you, you do. 
"d To portraits and to prayers. 

Yes you do. 
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MADELEINE THE TACITURN 


by MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 


n 
4 


ў Philomene-Anne Douceron, afraid that her oldest 
daughter, Madeleine the Taciturn, would die of loneliness, 
opened a religious supply shop to spare the girl the 
torments of ugliness. 

4 The store was sombre. Madeleine, her thoughts as 
well as her clothes in mourning, was still more so. When 
she walked, the sound of her heavy shoes, squeaking 
like a ship's rigging, was mingled with her labored breath- 
ing. The mute bells with worsted hearts, ranged far 
ong the walls, echoed an arpeggio, a lugubrious pre- 
rsor. A hidden hand pushed open the door. With her 
ormous oblong face smooth and colorless as plaster, 
adeleine the Taciturn appeared, her palor crowned 
th coarse hair as hard as acacia thorns. Automatically, 
owly, she came on and behind her in silence and utter 
larkness flapped the innumerable wings of the Apoca- 
ypse. She held a white linen cloth in one hand, while 
he other, a bouquet of icy fingers, rested upon her bo- 
m. Her gestures followed one another in turn, as if 
ere performing a rite without understanding its 
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A young man entered. “ I should like to see the Cruci- 
fix you had in the window last Sunday”, he said. “ Fifty 
francs," replied the Taciturn in a discouraging voice, as 
she opened the door and disappeared into the darkness 
of the back room... 

Automatically, slowly, under the lead archway, drag- 
ging her feet, she returned, her enormous oblong face 
like the moon over Calvary. The thorns upon her fore- 
head rustled harshly while the Apocalyptic wings stirred 
behind her. 

The young man * saw” the Crucifix upon the white 
cloth held up by two immense hands. He gazed upon 
the face of God, the body, each wound, the bruis- 
ed knees. His: eyes filled with tears like those swelling | 
beneath the scratched lias of Jesus, crucified. 

Madeleine the Taciturn saw the young man crying | 
and began to stroke the wounds which made him cry. | 
She understood, all at once, how one reached the 
state in which one could weep over God. But she loved, | 
above all, the Angel who had brought this message the | 

priests had never given her, when he said : 

“ Мау I come to see it each Sunday, before taking it ` 
away?” Et ego eum tollam (John XXE 1 
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Each Sunday, after high mass, her pale face glowing ` 
with a new lustre, Madeleine the Taciturn would ad- 
vance automatically and slowly from the recesses of the. 
back room, like a monstrance from the depths of the 
altar, or the original Pieta, bearing upon a nenuphar of 
muslin and mother-of-pearl the God upon the cross. Th d 
young man would bow his head. m. 
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|. " They are crying, without a word to one another,” 
thought Philomene-Anne, when she found them together. 
** She holds the Christ in her arms. He tiptoes out. back- 
wards. No doubt they are afraid of disturbing Our Mas- 
ter or of awakening his guards. It looks as if they were 
trying to steal the body, rather than to annoint it. ” 
Philemone-Anne would have had more to say about 
the affair, but her daughter made such a curious woman 
of the Gospels and the young man so silly an Apostle 
over a fifty-franc Crucifix that she put up with it. 


IV. 


Two Sundays passed. The young man failed to reap- 
pear, but when Madeleine had everything arranged for 
the vital hour two strangers entered the store and said 

` brusquely,“ We havecome for the Crucifix. M. Saint-Jean 
| is dying. He will be dead by evening. Here are the fifty 
francs. " In albis. 

Madeleine gazed into the darkness and went out. 
Mechanically, gloomier and more slowly than ever, she 
managed to get back, the Christ upon two paralyzed 
. arms. A last time she stroked the Master, pretending 
_ to dust the figure, performing burial devotions under 
| the eyes of the dying man’s friends. 
| Тһе tears were caught in her long acacia eye-lashes 
She longed to kiss the face before covering it, but she 
` did not dare to move for fear the gathering tears blur- 
. ring her sight would fall. 
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" She saw God no longer, she saw no longer his hands, 
she i no-one. Alone behind her tears, she saw nothing 

at all. | 

. * M. Saint-Jean is dying. ” 
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She wanted to say, “ Let me carry to his bed-side this | 
Christ which belongs only to him and to me." But she ` 
never went out. She was so ugly. 1 

Profane hands grasped the box. | 

Now that “ He " was gone, what should she do? She 
did not know. Domine ; si lu sustulisti eum, dicilo mihi 
ubi postuisti? 

The Taciturn was frantic. Never again did she want 
to see the face of a man. She wished she had never turned 
to God. Seated in the midst of the objects of piety in the 
store, the immemorial white cloth in her right hand, | 
unable to take another step, head bursting with pain, 
her suffering wrung a smile from her at the moment her 
mother entered and saw the fifty francs upon the coun- 
ter. m 
* T shall have to get her a tobacco shop, " said Philo- | 
mene-Anne. 


Translated from the French and 3 
adapted by ELLIOT PAUL. 


CONVERSATIONS N° 7 


by ROBERT M. COATES 


Listen! I was lying in my bed dreaming. ; 
$ but I will tell 
і you а joke or rather ask you a riddle. 
This man (he was tall pale welldressed with fat grave 
cheeks) came up to me where Lhere were six men talking 
and leading me seriously to one side (his soft unimpres- 
sionable eyes never leaving mine) began talking about 
his sister who was studying nursing in Des Moines. 

* I can’t ride in the Sixth Avenue 
Elevated all day long it is too much to ask of any man — 
e said — It is like a tightrope if perhaps it is not more 
ike the trick handkerchief of a prestidigitator supposing 
him to have been bitten to death by one of his disappea- 
ing rabbits while sitting eating a Western sandwich (1 
remembered suddenly that my friend had died beside me 
Diep BESIDE ME! while I sitting calmly eating a Western 
sandwich) in а quicklunch after the theatre had closed 
and the counterman to have laid it tenderly over his 
eyes while the patrons were frantically telephoning for 
Police! Fire! Undertaker! Get a reporter up here 
quick! — he said — People claim that the time we live 
is one of gestation it is not it is a time of menstruation 
I tell you that I am having my studio redecorated 
in white and green? ” 


he said. (Turning away (I had 
dy HX that he was blind) and looking out 
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the window I saw a herd of wild asses milling and lea- | 
ping stifflegged in the adjacent field. I went out among | 
them 
but hardly had I passed through 
the turnstile when an attendant in blue livery was at ` 
my heels demanding the 25 cents entrance fee) and | 
looking up I discovered myself in the vast rotunda ofa ` 
great hotel with people sending telegrams to Kansas 
City and chewing grass and fanning their faces with f 
derby hats while (falling showerlike brilliantly from the 
receding crown of the dome) a voice announcing : 1 
The Daily News has doubled its circulation in six | 
months. | 
Seats at $ 25 for Sacha Guitry opening. 
Accept this new Beauty Cream with M. Vivaudou's ` 
compliments | 
What а wife Sally is! Be" 
§ 44,000 in sales | 
Such popularity must be deserved. 4 
While 1 (hardly knowing whether ` 


lo be annoyed or pleased 
until nine o'clock next morning? ` 


Put X after winning name. Contest closes June 4. 
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THE DEFEATED 


Opening Chapters of Work in Progress 
by LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


BOOK ONE 


L it 


Until the other day we Americans lived as though we 
had no past. There were old families in Eastern cities 
who worshipped ancestors and played with heraldic 
_ devices in a quiet fashion. But the children of the many 
- millions swept past these into the public schools апа 
^ began the world all over again with Lexington and 
- Bull Run and Valley Forge and the Declaration of 
. Independence. Would that those happy and innocent 
. days could have endured! We boasted loudly that the 
` enmities and feuds of the old world had fallen silent here 
and our boasts offended aristocratic ears on both sides 
` of the Atlantic. No doubt there was a good deal of cant 
among inferior natures. But even the objectionables of 
the tobacco-stained whiskers who made the Bird of 
Freedom scream were the asserters, crude, premature 
апа doomed, of a better and a friendlier way of human 
life. Men not yet old can remember barbecues in sunny 
clearings of a summer forest and orations, after the beef 
and beer and whiskey, concerning the unexampled 
freedom of this refuge of the refugeless, this home of the 
homeless, this haven of the oppressed. We twisted the 
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tail-of the British lion, we scoffed at emperors and kings, | 
we called our leaders Nature’s noblemen... Gleanse these 
memories and words of the slime cast over them by the 
eternal snob. Kings and priests with the inhuman 
i arrogance of their mystical assumptions are in truth 
H unbelievably dangerous and grotesque; Whitman and 
A Lincoln were Nature's noblemen... It is not wholly a 
E. delusion that Golden ages lie always either in the past 
or in the future. Seen trom the frail bridge of the present 
evil obscures the good and visible confusion overlays à 
core of order. If human brotherhood and tolerance and 
liberty and the aspiration after these be order; if these 
Hs misused and stained and mangled words are in fact the 
À names of sovereign and saving concepts, then America 
E had her golden age, alloyed and faint but golden, in the 

ast. In that past hard adventurers heaped up unmeas- 
ured fortunes, But they had still to use the gesture of 
democracy and dared not yet display the poisonous 
disdain and contemptuous aloofness of the oligarch. In 
that past government was corrupt. But one still hastened 
to naturalize the alien in order to buy his vote and by 
that very act to re-affirm the theory that government 
depends upon the consent of the governed. There was 
raw vulgarity and thunderous uproar. But the slave was 
freed and the oppressed of all the earth came to people 
the land and the Know-Nothings and later the A. P. А. 
were defeated and overwhelmed. Democracy lived a 
feeble life, but it lived. The reflective mind may well 
look with a wistful tenderness upon those florid orations 
which, on fourth of Julys and Washington's birthdays 
still celebrated the right of revolution and the duty of - 
civil disobedience. How suddenly those voices died! The | 
Spanish war came and a weak man, shouting like all | 
weak and therefore cruel men for blood and war and 
dominance and glitter, became the idol of the nation. 
The World War finished what Roosevelt had. begun.The | 
State is an image,—brazen, remote, implacable except by ` 
stealthy magnates; the augurs, fat-paunched, bellow at | 
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each other on the public roads; the gates of the land are 
sealed; the duped and stupified populace—no more 

` a people—dances about fundamentalist preachers, base- 
ball pitchers апа a Roumanian queen... 


I1. 


* But we have paid for a story not for a treatise! ” 
Have patience, reader, the story is coming—a story 
not poor, perhaps, in the significant elements that 
makesup the fate of man. But dwell with me for а mo- 
ment on the question: what, in fact, is a story? Is it a 
meticulous account of the stream of consciousness as 
it flows through some carefully isolated mind? Is it an 
experiment in analysis? Or the symbolical doings of a 
day?... An elegant bed and in it, in silken pyjamas, a 
gentleman who cannot sleep, who takes up one book 
after another and finds that the books no longer bite 
into his mind. “ The flesh is sad, alas, and all the 
books are read! " The yellow candle-flame with its little 
orange heart wavers against the dusky hangings. And 
the reflections, no, not reflections, but. drifting, simmer- 
ing, shifting reveries of this gentleman in silken pyjamas 
` run to ten-thousand words, words lovely enough in 
themselves but, without definition or contour quite like 
the gentleman's reveries and the sentences steal upon 
the ear in an endless unmodulated murmur and the 
` story—only: is it a story?—goes оп, can go on forever and 
` forever... But beyond the dusky hangings of this room, 
beyond this house, beyond this carefully draped and 
cushioned world of the valetudinarian soul, life cries all 
its old cries, experiences all its old agonies, blazes with 
all of its old and tragic splendor. Do we know more than 
the men who came before us? Is our vision more keen 
and purged? Are we beginning to see the causes of things? 
Then, in God's name, let us tell wiser broader deeper 
-stories,—stories with morals more significant and rich. 
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Yes: morals. If a story does not teach by example it is : 


no story; it has no truth.For let men see truth and the 

will hasten to apply it to themselves. All but the utterly 
child-minded among them read for such truth as touches 
them, their lives, their mortal difficulties, their station 


and their moment amid the sum of things... І am no « 


watcher in another’s brain and a day is not time enough 
for the story I want to tell and a few rooms not space 
enough. I have seen and experienced much; I have been 
told more. I have lived with those who think and medi- 
tate and reason pro and con in the difficulties that con- 
front them. It is of such that I would speak. Be a*deter- 
minist, if you like. І am one too. The metaphysical 
truth is irrefutable, but a margin of freedom and respon- 
sibility is a fact of human consciousness and human 
experience. A flat contradiction? But you will find a flat 
contradiction at the end of every train of human thought. 
The ultimate wall of mystery is built of antinomies... 
The people I know, the people whose stories I can tell, are 
not caught in a web of mere revery. They have the power 
to bid the stream of perceptions and sensations and ima- 
ges to cease from flowing; they have the power to medi- 
tate, to reflect, to reason, to determine. Therefore their 
stories are stories of thoughts and actions; by their 
thoughts, more even by their actions they must be made 
known to the reader. If the art of fiction is in a state of 
crisis it is because words, gestures, actions have been 
blurred and dimmed and the rumor of the world has 
been shut out and characters, by a false analogy, placed 
like micro-organisms under a polished lense... Let us 
recover, if possible, something of an еріс note. To do 


that there is no need of high-flown words or violent | 


actions. Only a constant sense of the streaming genera- 


tions, or the processes of historic change, of the true ` | 


character of man's magnificent and tragic adventure 
between earth and sky... 
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ПІ. 


In the year 1840 there lived in the city of Vilna а 
Jew whose full name was Reb Mendel ben Reb Jizchock 
with his wife and his two children. The man's calling 
was that of a Melamed or teacher of little children and 
he was, like all of his kind, indeseribably poor. The 
family lived in a kind of vault, a hollow opening in the 
ground floor of a house in the Ghetto. The house was old 
and crooked and with the other old and crooked houses 
on either side of it seemed merely part ofa great shapeless 
mass of crumbling brick and mortar that huddled about 
the court-yard of the ancient, and famous synagogue. 
Near the two steps that led down into the family’s single 
room Braine, the wife of Reb Mendel, would keep a bolt 
of cloth and a basket of onions. She tried hard to drive a 
trade, like the wives of other learned men, but little ever 
came of it. She was the daughter of a good house. For 
many generations her fathers had been learned men and 
hence belonged to the jichess or intellectual aristocracy 
which is the only class-distinction known among Jews. 
Her father, moreover, had been a rich man at one time 
and had therefore gladly given her in marriage to the 
penniless Mendel, then a brilliant Jeshiva-bocher от 
student at a Talmudic university. But in the Polish 
uprising of 1830 Braine’s father had lost all his worldly 
goods. The Russians had set fire to his house, because 
they suspected him, correctly enough, of sympathising 
with the revolutionary Poles. Mendel and Braine had 
to flee from Byalistok and it was the fame of the young 
wife’s house that procured for Mendel the humble 
employment he held in a city already overcrowded with 
the saintly and the learned. 

The farther her youth receded from her, the more did 
Braine dwell upon it as her only romance and as her only 
dream. She had no hope ot any change of worldly fortune. 
She had long ceased to bewail the catastrophe that had 
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overtaken her family. She echoed with complete convic- 
tion the familiar phrase: Well, we are in Goles (exile); 
she went to the great synagogue whenever a famous 
Magid or preacher came thither to exhort the Jews 
concerning their sins and wept heartily and felt a moment 
of inner lift when, at the end of the sermon, the preacher 
uttered the trumpet-note of his inevitable close: Uvo 
leziejn gejel--May a Redeemer arise for Zion. Since the 
Shechina, the divine spirit of the Eternal, was itself 
in exile, what could the people of God expect? She held 
these beliefs in profound sincerity. But often when the 
dusk stole into her stony dwelling and Mendel, his day's 
work done, had hastened over to one of the many houses 
of study (Beth-hamidrashim) that dotted the quarter, 
Braine would gather her little Efraim and Rifke about her 
and tell them tales of heryout hand of her father's house. 
From her descriptions there came to the children a 
vision which was never to fade from their memory or 
imagination of something glossy and mildly radiant, of 
a solemn festiveness blended with a great peace. They 
could see in their minds’ eye their grandfather's long 
coat of satin and velvet, the deep carpets and brocaded 
hangings of his house, the menorahs (seven-branched 
candelabra) and Chanukah-lamps of dimly gleaming 
brass; they could see the praying-shawls with purple 
borders and the goblets of silver and the gold threads of 
heavily embroidered pillows and covers. They could see | 
their tall grandfather in his satin coat going about the | 
house just before the services of Erev schavess (eve of | 
the Sabbath), the joy of the coming of the Princess 
already on his face, teasing his dainty little wife and his 
children and humming: Yom schabess, Yom menucho! 
(Sabbath day, day of rest.) | 
This house and this man, according to Braine, deve- | 
loped on the great feast-days of the year a splendor that — 
was both princely and priestly. Especially on the Seder 
or great Passover evening. The house had been cleaned | 
and refreshed to its last corner. The rite of burning any | 
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` crumb of leaven that was left was over.The dishes and 
utensils used all the year were packed away and replaced 
by the delicate china and heavy, graven silver dedicated 
tó the yearly feast. The table was set in the large dining- 
room while it was still day-light; it was drawn out to its 
` fullest length and small tables were brought up to its 
` foot to lengthen it still further. For before the first star 
appeared the children's grandfather would go out into 
the streets of the city and gather in as many as he could 
find of poor men and of strangers to share Lhe Seder at 
his house. Her mother, according to Braine, would 
sometimes gently ask her husband to select people who 
were clean and seemly in their ways. But her father 
would frown a little even amid his Joy and repeat the 
` saying that was oftenest on his lips: Насһтопіт bnei 
` rachmonim— We are the merciful children of merciful 
parents. And then he would gather in the poorest and 
. neediest and dirtiest. At this point in her narrative 
` Braine's eyes would grow moist. For now she and hers 
. were such poor people as her father used to gather in 
` on thes treets of the town. 
` She would stop for a moment and then describe how, 
| with her father at the head of the table, the company 
_ sat down. АП were magnificently cushioned in their 
"a seats and leaned, in Roman fashion, on their left elbows 
~ in sign of the fact that they were free men who had been 
` delivered by the Eternal, blessed be his Name, out of 
the land of Egypt and out of the house of bondage. And 
out of the old, yellow priceless manuscript Haggadah 
her father intoned the beginning of the immemorial 
ritual: Praised beest thou, O Eternal, our God, King of 
the world, for that thou hast created the fruit of the vine! 
` The children knew the ritual perfectly, of course, 
although they had never seen it performed so beauti- 
fully. But they could well imagine how glorious it must, 
` have been when, as was often the case, there were learn- 
ed minds and fine voices among the poor men at 
srandfather’s table and a sonorous chorus answered 
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him when he detailed the abouding mercies of the Eter- 
nal. * Had he fed us on manna, but not given us the 
Sabbath, " grandfather had chanted in his expressive 
baritone.And the chorus, had answered him: “ Dajjenu— 
it would have sufficed us!” ** Had he given us the Torah, 
but not brought us into the land of Israel — dajjenu, it 
would have sufficed us!” Ritke on her lap, Efraim 
crouching at her feet there in the twilight in that barren 
home, Braine would almost forget that she was telling 
her children a tale out of the past. Tears would come 
into her eyes and a prayer out of that same majestic 
ritual rise to her lips: “ Almighty God, rebuild Thy 
temple soon, oh soon, in our days! " 

Silence and the black shadows creeping higher on the 
damp walls. A remarkably mature frown would appear 
on Efraim’s face. He was nearly thirteen and ready to 
celebrate his Bar-milzoah and thus become a man 
among the men of Israel. The frown seemed to say: 
What is the use of all this? But he sat still, partly out of 
affectionate habit, partly because he knew what was 
coming and that was something he liked to hear too. It 
was Rifke who said: “ But you haven't told us about 
the chest, mameleben! " Yes, even to Efraim this part 
of the story never lost its thrill. The chest? Ah, the chest. 
A light came into Braine's face. Yes, under the great 
Chanukah-lamp with its scrolls and doves and lions of 
Judah wrought of brass there stood an old carved wood- 
en chest. No one knew how old the chest was. Not even 
grandfather who was so learned and so wise that men 
came for his council from the far Ukrainian marches. 
It had always been in the family, long before the days 
of the Jewish migration to Poland. It came from the 
West. It was dark brown and showed cracks in the wood 
and had an old old lock with a huge key. No one dared 
open it but grandfather and he opened it only once or 
twice a year on very solemn or very joyous occasions. 
And what was in the chest? Illuminated Kalubahs or. 
marriage certificates, gold and blue and crimston of ` 
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grandfather and grandmother апа great-grandfather 
and great-grandmother and, and — Braine didn't know 
how many more. And what else, what else? Rifke asked. 
And a marvelous heavy oid ring of gold with theimage of 
a doe wrought upon it and bundles upon bundles of 
parchment exquisitely written by hand in the square 
Hebrew letters and illustrated with drawings. One of 
these was the priceless manuscript Hagadah or Passover 
book from which her father had read and an other very 
mysterious one was an account written long and long 
and long ago of Jews who died somewhere in the West 
a death of martyrdom to sanctify the ineffable Name. 
Every Erev Yom Kipur grandfather had drawn forth 
that scroll and read it to himself, alone, in his study and 
then come forth to wash the tear-stains from his face. 
And one more thing there was in the chest, so far as 
Braine knew, and that was the Jishess-brif, the family- 
tree of her father's house proving that it was a noble 
house— a house of learned and holy men,some poor,some 
rich, but all dedicated to study and good works. Efraim 
looked up: “ And how far back did you say the family 
tree went?" Braine shook her head with proud myster- 
iousness. * Who knows? My mother selig said it went 

- clear back to King David. But my father, peace be upon 

. him, said that was only a story but that it did in truth 

` go back to the great Raschi of Worms, the light andguide 
of Israel. " 

Efraim got up. “ What became of the chest? ” “ Woe 
` is me!" said Braine. “ It was almost the only thing 
saved from the house when the Russians, may their 
names be blotted out, set fire to it at all four corners. 
Grandfather and grandmother fled and in a village-inn 
` grandfather gave the chest to his brother. Why, why? I 
2 don't understand. "' 

* His brother, the Chassid? ” Efraim asked. 
Braine nodded. Her voice had a tang of bitterness, 
| “Why a man from such a family should join the Chassi- 
. dim — not of us be itsaid — that goes beyond my under- 
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standing; And why father gave him the chest! But I am | 
only a woman. Let us make an end ot talking. It is dark.” 


IN. 


Mendel came home from the house of study. In the 
court-yard of the old synagogue he had stood still for 
a moment and listened to the wind rustling in the single 
ragged tree that stood among the cobble-stones. He 
did that nearly every evening and was quite aware of 
the strangeness of the action. Long ago, at the Talmudie 
school he had asked questions to which the teachers had 
answered: « To what end need a Jewish boy know 
that? ” He had wanted to know something of the world 
of nature; he had shrunk back into himself at the rebuke 
and disciplined himself to dwell wholly, as his fellows 
did, in the world of Israel's thought and history and aspi- 
ration. But his dark secret was that, despite his later ` 
brilliancy as a Talmudist, he was dry of heart. There 
was no glow in his study and no fervor in his prayers. He 
was just good enough, he said to himself, being a humble 
soul, to be a melamed and gnaw the crust of poverLy. 

On the other hand, ’havdel, to make a distinction, the 
Gaon Elia himself, the mightiest of Talmudists, in whose 
very Klaus he himself had often studied, had approved 
the study of geometry. Mendel's father had known the 
Gaon and knew this to be the truth. Today if you breath- | 
ed it harsh words were flung at you: ‘‘Goyisher kopp— | 
head of a heathen!” If such a thing were to be whispered 
of him, he would lose his wretched position.And there were 
Braine and the children to be thought of. He must not ` 
linger under the tree. Was it the " evil instinct " that | 
often drove him from within—that had driven him | 
on that unbelievable day, two years ago, when he had | 
suddenly left the children whom he was to teach and ` 
had run and run out beyond the gates of the Ghetto and 
found himself in a green, green field under a newly- 
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| washed sky? His warning had come to him at once. He 
` had heard a discordant chanting, more like the snorting, 
it had seemed to him, of unclean animals. There, to his 
left, stood the synagogue of the Karaites, the accursed 
heretics who had tried to split the house of Israel a 
» thousand years ago, who repudiated the oral tradition 
` which, no less than the Torah, Moses had brought down 
. from Horeb. The Karaites' were in high favor with the 
Russians. They wore neither beards nor ear-locks and 
= were indistinguishible from the heathen. 
2 Mendel had gone home slowly on that day. Braine had 
seen that he was pale. Yet she had been happy too. For 
it had been the eve of the Sabbath and she had—rare 
` treat—a dish of meat for her family and Mendel had 
blessed the incoming of the Sabbath over the wine and 
- bread with uncommon fervor and the voice with which 
. he chanted his prayers had had tears in it. 
Не had humbled himself for a while thereafter. It 
` was related of the Gaon Elia that he had once stood on a 
balcony meditating. He had been walking up and down. 
And so profoundly had he been lost in his thoughts that 
` he had forgotten that the balustrade was broken. Не 
` had walked on and on. And the Eternal, blessed be his 
. Name, had sustained the feet of his servant in the thin 
air. And there were men who had seen that. Legend or 
truth, Mendel had reflected, it was surely not upon the 
knowledge of the goyim that the Gaon had been medita- 
ting on that day. қ 
But in the two years that had passed since that inci- 
dent grave things had happened. Shimen the Crooked 
whose bitter and equivocal tongue was proverbial, so 
that pious men said:as crazy as Shimen—this man had 
rst thrown brilliant glances out of his large dwarf's 
yes at Mendel in the Shul. Then he had talked to him in 
e court-yard and then, one evening, at dusk, he had 
slipped a book into the teacher's hand. It was a new 
book in Hebrew, a thing unheard of and strange in those 
days. By a candle at home Mendel had read the book. He 
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had read on into the night and Braine had not been . 
astonished except at this: he read in silence. He did not ` 
intone. But she had not questioned him. And Mendel, | 
with a literally throbbing heart, had read Issac-Ber 
Levinsohn's ** Beth-Yehuda " in which it was proved 
from the whole history of Israel that pious and holy ` 
Jews had in all other lands and ages cultivated profane 
science and philosophy and been no less acceptable to 
God. And Mendel, having finished the book, had gone 
out into the night and stood in front of his wretched dwel- 
ling and looked up at the stars and tears had rolled 
down into his beard. 

He had met Shimen again and yet again after that, a 
circumstance that did him no good in the eyes of the 
balabatim. the notables of the community on whom his 
livelihood depended. Shimen had loaned him the “ Teu- 
dah be Israel " of Levinsohn and told him the story of 
Benporath who,many years ago; had fought for enlight- 
enment and had been defeated again and again and 
not given in. And but the other day Shimen had given 
him Guenzburg’s * Kiriath Sefer” a source book of ` 
letters concerning philosophy and literature and life. 
With a soft fire in his eyes Shimen had said: " And I 
will give you to understand another thing, Reb Mendel. 
Here today in our midst, in our congregation, God has 
raised up à man who is inditing new songs in the lashon 
kodesh, the holy language. Хо, he is по meshumel, no 
renegade. He sings even as sang the prophets of Israel.” 

Thus there had drifted to Mendel news of the doings 
of the Maskilim, the enlightened ones, of his day. And 
his heart burned and burned.But who was he,a wretch- 
ed Melamed, an object of charity, to see the faces or- 
touch the hands of those men. If his completely orthodox 
piety were to be called into question he could go begging. | 
Tonight, if he lingered much longer on his way home 
Braine would say with fear in her eyes: * Where have. 
you been? Talking to Shimen the Crooked? Oh, such ` 
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craziness!” He must hurry. n 
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But at the corner, near his home, he saw a group of 

. people, of Jews, It was almost dark nowand he saw these 
| people, as it were, as black silhouettes against the 
greyish houses or the bluish air. All the motions and 
: gestures of these people had something tense and rapt 
as though they had just completed or were about 10 

begin а grave and mystical dance. They were poised 
between ecstasy and ecstasy. “ Chassidim, ” Mendel 
murmured a little contemptuously to himself. But he 
stopped; he listened. A thin old man was talking to the 
men and women who crowded about. The old man’s face 
was lifted up. His grey ear-locks fell back from his face. 
“Тһе Holy One, blessed be He, gives us miracles in 

our day. Yes, my eyes have seen the Gerer Rebbe. And 
he was sad, sad to death. And a man asked the Zadik. 

"He holy man; Why are you so sad? And the Zadik made 
 answer:'' I feel the pain and sorrow of every Jew from 
| world's end to world's end in my own heart, That is the 
cause of my sadness. ” The old man stopped and Mendel 
could hear in the gloom that the people were weeping. 
«Then а woman's voice arose: “ Tell us, Reb Menasche, 
what did the Zadik tell Shloime! Nissim? Miracles? That 
was a miracle.” The old man gave a short, hard laugh. 
“Shloine had a son who, not of our children be it said, 
would neither pray nor study nor do anything that a 
Jewish child should do. And the years went on and the 
‘shame grew greater and greater and the boy was growing 
‘up a heathen. In his despair Reb Shloime took the boy to 
the Zadik and said: Rebbe, what shall I do with this child. 
Тһе Zadik gave the boy one look and said :‘ You can do 
nothing with this child. He is not your child. He is not 
à Jewish child. Your wife sinned with a goy. And Reb 
Shloime went home and brought his wife to the Zadik 
and she wept and confessed her sin. ” A moan of horror 
went through the little crowd. A woman wailed. Mendel 


(To be continued.) 
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MAX ERNST is a German painler living in France, 
who was identified with the Dada movement and is now one 
of the Surrealist group in Paris. A definilive exposition of 
his works is now in progress al the Van Leer galleries. His 
cosmic humor and invenliveness have placed him іп ihe 
front rank of painlers who reacl directly and vigorously to M 


lhis age. 


For many years, L. TIHANYI has been recognized 
throughout Central Europe as one of the foremost Hunga- 
rian painlers. He was one of the leaders in the revolt ` 
against Impressionism which occurred before the war and ` 
during recent years has made Paris his headquarters. Few 
painters have done more lo prevent the Cubistic influence - 
in modern arl from being diluled and submerged by reac- | 


lionary lendencies. 


In direct contrast lo the troubled and rebellious spirils 
among the younger men, PAVEL TSELITSIEFF reveals 
inhis painting a serenily and repose which is almost super- 
nalural. He is of Russian birlh and before coming lo Paris, | 
where Miss Gerlrude Slein al once recognized his worth, | 
Tselilsieff designed slage sellings in Constantinople and 
Berlin. The first comprehensive eæposilion of his works 
will lake place during lhe coming Spring al lhe Galerie 


Pierre. 
EJ ES 


n pee? 


MAX ERNST 


Mer et Oiseau 


L. TIHANYI 


Portrait of M. Bólóm 
(Budapest, 1912.) 


L. TIHANYI 


Composition 
(Paris. 1926.) 


PAVEL TSELITSIEFF 


inting 


Pa 


HART CRANE 


| ? 
қ O CARIB ISLE ! E 
| А 
ў тһе tarantula rattling at the lily’s foot, | E 
3 aeross the feet of the dead, laid in white sand m 
3 near the coral beach, — the small and ruddy crabs dun 
i flickering out of sight, that reverse your name; — 8 


. and above, the lyric palsy of eucalypti, seeping E 
Na silver swash of something unvisited... Suppose Ў 
Т count these clean, enamel frames of death, 
| brutal necklaces of shells around each grave 
` laid out so carefully. This pity can be told... 


~ And in the white sand I can find a name, albeit 
~ in another tongue. Tree-name, flower-name deliberate, : 
gainsay the unknown death... "The wind 
| sweeping the scrub palms, also i is almost kind. bi. 


- But who is Captain of this doubloon isle 

without a turnstile? Nought but catchword crabs 
vining the hot groins of the underbrush? Who 

He Commissioner of mildew throughout the senses? 
His Carib mathematics dull the bright new lenses. 


Under the poinciana, of a noon or afternoon 


let fiery blossoms clot the light, render my ghost, 
sieved upward, black and white along the air — 
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Let not the pilgrim see himsetl again ^ 
bound like the dozen turtles on the wharf k 
each twilight, — still undead, and brine caked in their 
[eyes, 


huge, overturned: such thunder in their strain! 
And clenched beaks coughing for the surge again! А 


Slagged of the hurricane, — I, cast within its flow, 
congeal by afternoons here, satin and vacant... 
You have given me the shell, Satan, — the ember, 
Carbolic, of the sun exploded in the sea. 


Grand Cayman, West Indies. 
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THE DOVE OF THE ARK 


. Cursed 

Be the father of the wife 
` of the blacksmith who forged the iron of the hatchet 
with which the wood-cutter hewed down the oak 
in which someone carved the bed 
where the great-grandfather was engendered 
of the man who drove the wagon 
in which your mother 
met your father! 


Hart CRANE 


H 


Let not the pilgrim see himsetl again 
bound like the dozen turtles on the wharf 
each twilight, — still undead, and brine caked in their 


[eyes, | 


Q 


huge, overturned: such thunder in their strain! 
And clenched beaks coughing for the surge again! 


Slagged of the hurricane, — I, cast within its flow, 
congeal by afternoons here, satin and vacant... 
You have given me the shell, Satan, — the ember, 
Carbolic, of the sun exploded in the sea. 


Grand Cayman, West Indies. 
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THE DOVE OF THE ARK 


Cursed 

Be the father of the wife 
of the blacksmith who forged the iron of the hatchet 
with which the wood-cutter hewed down the oak 

in which someone carved the bed 

where the great-grandfather was engenderéd 
of the man who drove the wagon 

in which your mother 

met your father! 


D 


ROBERT Desnos 


PVE DREAMED SO MUCH ABOUT YOU 


I've dreamed so much about you 
that you lose your reality 


Is there still time to reach that living body and to kiss | 
upon those lips the birth of the voice so dear to me? ` 


I've dreamed so much about you 


that my arms used to crossing themselves on my breast 1 
in strangling your shadow might not fold perhaps to - 
the contour of your body . 


And that, before the real appearance of the thing which d 
has guided and haunted me for days and years 


I might surely become a shadow. 
O tender balances. 


I've dreamed so much about you that it is doubtless too 
late for me to wake. I sleep standing up, with my 
body exposed to all the appearances of life and love; | 
and you, the only one who counts for me today, I 
could more easily touch the brow and lips of any 
stranger 


Than your lips and brow. 
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` Гуе dreamed so much about you 


I've walked, talked and slept so much with your phan- 
tom self that perhaps nothing remains for me 


` but tobe a phantom among phantoms and a hundred- 
fold more shadowy than the shadow that walks and 
= lightly will walk on the sun-dial of your life. 


(Authorized translation from the French by EUGENE JOLAs.) 
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EC PAUL ELDRIDGE ` 
" X WANG PENG, FAMOUS SOCIOLOGIST, 

DN SUGGESTS TO THE EMPEROR THE ONLY 
52% POSSIBLE MEANS OF IMPROVING THE PEOPLE | 
“2% OF THE EMPIRE (4 
р. Having read the inscriptions 

ES. Upon the tombstones 

А Of the Great and the Little Cemeteries, E 
E Wang Peng advised the Emperor d 
E To kill all the living 1 


And resurrect the dead. 


SING PU ANSWERS HIS FRIEND, 
WHO ASKED HIM HOW TO ACQUIRE 
PERFECT HAPPINESS 


What is the bait, 

O Kung Chang, 

That will tempt 
The moon swimming in your fountain? 
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P TO ALL THE MEN UNDER TALL SILK HATS; 
TO THE WOMEN UNDER SOFT, PINK GOWNS 


For I would kneel, 
Directly to inform 

My own bent mind, 
Remembering as before 


How you can balance, deftly on your toes, 
Slippers and with vaguely lengthened smiles 
Pirouette beneath a bended knee, 


That if in truth there is a golden glow, 


Is this the wisdom we are destined to deplore? : 


As one whose eyes 

Are closed to lust and pride, 
Whose heart desists 
Extravagance and cries 


For naught that leads 
To more than being wise, 


I leave to you the riddle 


` Of our sacredness and sin 


1 ` And then demand an answer to the sore. 
^ Er 
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E I can recall 
The purple doom 1 
Of one persistent E 
Lover in his gloom. 


She caught him in a rectifying caprice, 

It was night and she undermined i 
% His confidence with smiles 4 
Pe And the promise of spring; 


24 She stroked his face апа forehead 

7 With а cold, sure hand, 
E Then silence came i 
And she made him understand. 


While still his shadow creeps beyond the door E 
She lays her siege of sensuousness and sighs 
For the memory of a momentary sadness — 


Tell me, is our love a bleak disguise? 


THE MONKS ОЕ IMPERISHABLE SONG 


Savior of the lambs 
And the hollow low 
. . Of the offended sheep 
. And the wolf below, 


Father and son of the toad and snake 
And the unforgivable prophets of your theory, 
I make а poem and add it to your glory. 


For thus you left us 

. A useless mercy, 
Bearded and bellied, 
Walking on the sands, 


And in a whisper 

J Hinted that Jesus knew 
How to blend with the blues 
And indigoes of the country. 


.. For I would ask you, 
E ES to bestow 

. This heaven-haunted 
p Ghost a settled blow, 


: A these our sins the sins? 
Ori is it where our love so late begins? 


о: 


As women without names 
Whose names have been defiled, 
As wisdom without age 


2 Thus did you waltz and waven. 


| ANDRÉ GIDE 


ROUNDELAY OF THE POMEGRANATE 


_ Should you seek yet a long while 

_ The impossible happiness of the soul, 

` — Joys of the flesh and joys of the senses 
Мау another condemn you, if he likes, 

— Bitter joys of the flesh and the senses — 
À ` May he eondemn you — I dare not. 


| — To be sure, I admire you, Didier, fervent philosopher, 
If faith in your thought leads you to believe 

` That nothing is preferable to the joy of the spirit, 

. But not in all spirits can there be such loves. 


M 


То be sure, I love them, too, 

Mortal quakings of my soul, 
` Joys of the heart, joys of the spirit — 
But it is of you, pleasures, I sing. 


` Joys of the flesh, tender as grass, 
Charming as the hedge flowers 
` Mown or withered sooner than the meadow grass, 
` Or the sad spirae that sheds its leaves when touched. 


Sight — the most distressing ef our senses... 
Everything we cannot touch grieves us; 


d 


The spirit seizes more easily the thought 
ek GE 


TRANSITION 
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Than our hand that which our eyes covet. 

— О! may you only desire things you can touch — 
Nathaniel, and seek not a more perfect possession. 
The sweetest joys of my senses 

Have been quenched thirsts. 


To be sure, the mist at sun-up on the plains is lovely — 
And lovely the sun — 3 
Lovely under our bare feet is the damp earth, | 
And the sand made wet by the sea; 
Lovely was the water of springs when we wanted to 
[bathe : 
Lovely it was to kiss the unknown lips touched by mine | 
[in the shadow... 


But of fruits — of fruits — Nathaniel, what shall I say? 


— О! that you have not known them, 

Nathaniel, drives me to despair... 

.. Their pulp was delicious and juicy, 

Savory as bleeding flesh, 

Red as blood trickling from a wound.  . 
. ... These, Nathaniel, did not require a special thirst; 

They were served in golden baskets; 

At first, incomparably flat, their taste was sickening, 

Unlike that of any other fruit on earth; 

It recalled the taste of over-ripe Indian pears, 

And the pulp seemed lifeless; 

It left a bitter after-taste in the mouth, 
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Which only the eating of another one would heal; 
| Its thrill hardly lasted longer 
Than the moment of tasting the juice; 
. And the nicer that moment seemed, 
Тһе flatter and more nauseating became the after-taste, 
Quickly the basket was emptied... 
3 we left the last one therein 
Rather than divide it. 


“Alas! Nathaniel, who can say of our lips 

- Waht made them burn so bitterly? 

. No water could wash them — 

Тһе desire for these fruits tortured our very souls, 


- For three days, on our walks, we sought them; 
"Their season was over. 

"Where shall we find, Nathaniel, in our wanderings, 
| New fruits to give us other desires? 

There are Zen we shall eat on Lerraces, 

Before the sea and the sunset. 

There are those preserved in sugared glaze 

A 


№ ith а drop of brandy inside. 


] There are those to be picked from the Lrees 
Ot private gardens with walls around, 


We will arrange little tables — 
The fruits will fall about us, 
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There are those the rind of which stains the lips and | 
[which we eat only when we are very thirsty. 
We found them along sandy roads; 

They gleamed through the thorny foliage 

Which tore our hands when we tried to pluck them; 


2% And our thirst was hardly quenched. 

EH There are those from which jellies are made, 

E Merely by letting them cook in the sun. 

a” There are those the flesh of which, in spite of winter, 3 


[remains sour; | 

Our teeth are on edge, when we bite into them. 1 

There are those the flesh of which, even in summer, ` 

[seems always cold. | 

We eat them, squatted on rush-mats, ` 

| In little inns. 1 

E . There are those the memory of which equals a thirst, | 
When we can find them no longer. : 


p^ Nathaniel, shall I speak to you of pomegranates? 
They were sold for a few pennies, at that Oriental fair, 
Upon reed crates in which they had tumbled about. 
We saw some of them roll far into the dust, 
And naked children gather them. 3 
— Their juice is bitter-sweet like that of unripe гавр- 

m [berries 


Their blossoms are like wax, 
Having the color of the fruit. 
Guarded treasure, hive-like sections, 


Abundance of savor, 
Pentagonal architecture. 
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` The rind bursts, the seeds fall — 
. Seeds of blood in azure cups; 
. And others, drops of gold, in dishes of enameled bronze. 


. Now sing of the fig, Simiane, 
Because its loves are hidden. 
| I sing of the fig, she said, 
. And its beautiful hidden loves. 
. Its blooming is deeply enfolded. 
` Fig! Secret room where nuptials are held : 
= No perfume carries their tale outside. 
. Since none of it escapes, 
All the fragrance becomes succulence and savor. 
Flower without beauty; fruit of delights; 
. Fruit which is only its ripened blossom. 


I have sung the fig, she said. 
Now sing all the flowers... 


The acid wild plum of the hedges, 

Which the cold snow sweetens. 

The medlar eaten only when rotten; 

And the chestnut, the color of dead leaves, 
Which we set to burst before the fire. 


(From Les Nourritures Terrestres, Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
. gaise). 


К 


(Authorized translation from the 
French by EUGENE JOLAS.) 
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Bravic Imps | 


THE WIND WAS THERE 


ME all was in flight 
52 wild geese in the sky 
% snow from the sky flying 


rivers hastening to the sea « 
and waves from the midsea 
hastening to the shore 


horses running from a fence 

fences running from the ground 
ground fleeing from the sky 

and the sky was filled with flying stars 
and suns innumerable 


™ 


daisies springing from the grass 

pines fleeing up the mountainside 

even.the mountain was in flight 

less swift than southward geese 

or river sin the spring 

less swift than these but fleeing still E 
stone upon stone scraping in slow erosion B 
gravel grinding into dust and fleeing before the wind ` ` 
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. all was in flight 
. even from a distance I 

. my flight was faster than a fleeing cloud 
. I only knew the wind was there 

- Swift and imperious and proud 

| sharper than fine steel 


ПІ 


. so shall I ever flee 
` swifter yet swifter 
. until the speed is such 

my spirit shall enkindle with the wind 
and then 

a brown and crackled leaf UI fall 
. my flesh to shrivel into mould 
| my blood to mingle with the seeping rain 
. and all my body's flight become a strange return 


қ. 
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slowly the ponderous doors of lead imponderous 
pushed by a wedging force unthinking opened 
how like a cloud I floated down the dim green air 
unthinking of the soft violence of odorous winds 
the falling plaint of hidden violins 
and eyes 


dck 


A 


following 

П 
doors unto doors unfolded downward 3 
and I was like unto a sailing ship E 


stern downward sailing on a dim green sea 
unmindful of the rich push of flowery winds 
` the melting voices of far seraphims 

and arms 


following 
IH T | 


slowly the ponderous doors of lead imponderous 
lowered above my head in absolute slow closing 
quiet as a shadow on a dim green wall 
I rested in my dark and ivory vault 

the violins were no more nor eyes nor arms 
hours on hours 
follo wing 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
CHIEFLY CONCERNING SPRING 


| LETTER ТО А LADY IN NEW YORK, 
EA CONCERNING FIRST SPRING IN PARIS 


12 February, 1927 


Layer on layer 
| the taste of sun 
| is оп the sharpened 

3 air 
4 The water's 
vacant and bewildered eye 
is slowly opening 

A mottled duck 
swims sunward earnestly 
through ice 
cold water 
plowing a wedge 

= of silver light 

` across the surface 
` ofthe mottled lake 
197 апа swans emerge 
` to stand uncertainly upon the bank 4 
like winter-harboured boats 
оп brittle stalks 


The land is rousing 


Rendez 


В. ELLSWORTH LARSSO 
54 


from its dream of an unending 
sleep 

Beneath these stunted trees 
whose angled branches have 
an apish gesture ` 
men are colossal gods 

(Lady 

is you were here 
we would walk trembling 
through the streets 


& 
saying no word 


and sniffing at 
the sun 

and at the gates 
of littered courtyards 
quake in their dank 
and ghoulish air) 


A LETTER TO D. G., NEW YORK CITY, 
CONCERNING THE LUXEMBOURG GARDENS 


РА 


E 12 January, 1927 


АП colour here 
has died : 
the unleafed trees 
are matted black against 
_ the somnolent grey sky 
grey too 
The paths and sweeping walks 
along which single figures stand 
immobile and anchored to 
the spots on which they find 
themselves 
Become inanimate 
.. these people have 
| no wish to move 
Е," nor is 
= there anything within their view 
= along these paths 
.. these sweeping walks 
«Oto pull them on 


Pv nor any thing 
` in back of them 
. nor any force 

nor any secret music to 


В. ELLSWORTH Larsson 


have buoyed them on 
here 
where they stand lost 
and immobile 
knowing 
no reason for their presence here 
nor why they stand rooted with 
no wish to move 
They do not even 
feel surprise that they ` 
are here 
before the matted black 
of trees 
beneath the somnolent 
grey skies 
(Only if one 
approached them 
saying 
* What brought you here today? ” 
there would be no reply 
but slowly 
heavy lids would open 
showing in-ward-turning eyes) 


ELSE LASKER-SCHÜLER 


A SONG 


Behind my eyes there are waters, 
All these I must weep. 


| Always I long to fly away 
| With the migratory birds; 


Breathe color with the winds 
In the great spaces. 


O, I am so вай... 
The face in the moon knows it. 


So there is much velvet devotion 
And approaching dawn around me. 


When against your stone heart 
My wings were breaking, 


The blackbirds like mourning roses 
Fell from the high blue bushes. 


АП their muted twittering 
Wants to exult again. 


And I long to fly away 
With the migratory birds. 


(Authorised translation from the German by EUGENE JOLAs). 
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ARCHIBALD Mac Lets 


SIGNATURE ANONYME 


As for myself 
My name is helved to this iron 


I was a stranger in all the lands of the earth 
I had no home in the lands where the rain falls 


Nor a town where the street dogs- knew me 
The sound of my feet in the road or the smell of my shoes 


I was of doubtful blood 
I was born of the race of the Gaels in the outland 


(It is a troubling thing | 
To remember the singing of rivers you һауе not heard) - 


My brother's grave is over the north water 
In the sand where they fought 


The grave of my son is made over the water 
There in the green knoll is he laid 


I do not know the land where my grave will be 
This craft is a hard craft I follow 


th = 


ARCHIBALD MAC LEISH 


have no skill in the new tongue I was born to 
Nevertheless I can not be still ` 


You that pity 
Labor done in pain at night and in bitterness 


Think if you read these words in a better time 
Of the shape of my mouth forming the difficult letters 


du 
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MARCEL NOL! 


TWO POEMS 


E 1. SHE. 


Hope flees and makes room for mystery. І am not 
thinking that at all. She disappeared under an arcade 
unmarked by number or sign. She joined the sand 

K: clouds waiting for her. I saw her handling colored 
d É triangles and losenges, dreams obscure as the mean- 
ing of bird flight. | 1 
The silence around me was merely a sombre grotto, 
out of which there emerged, from time to time, an 
animal infinitely gentle. 


2. SABRES. 


Sadness undressed and showed all the minutes. The 
sun is lost. It lived in a woman's body, where the cool 
ness of the street helped the march of the shadows 
At the roadside near the mills, it so happened that 
the reality of blood excited the thirst for grandeu 
in a dissolute race which reproduces itself no longer 
Cruelty developed into the most silent of spheres 
and the sabres cutting all the dykes of life were but 
definite signs of the movements of love. 4 


Authorized translation from the French by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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EVAN SHIPMAN 


CRY HEARD IN THE NIGHT 


To Robert Desnos. 


white stars pull the heavens heavy 
with her lost far blue 
across my sleep. 
The wind trades tangents, 
swallowing the mermaid, 
yes, all an Eastern Emperor's gems 
jump anxious to this errant hunger. 
And my brothel my ship my shelter 
my absence my fear my love — 
End unique, I fade. 
Flatter the storm 
fluttering red, Fish of the sky; 
a little moon sighs above the 
grass burning slow to the stone’s rim, 
a silent, swift small bird. 
and we besmirch 
| the steeple-tombstones. 
| Oh my sky! 
Red hair, let me sleep 
My feet are cinders on the stones 
and I will sleep. 
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No, two stalactites droop from the centre. 
The storms would be red I swear your 
hair was red! 
But clothed dark dissembles, her 
jewels trail; 
immobility is our exaggerated motion. 
Between gigantic legs, a compass 
to the silence, float soft 
The radiant waters; 
far from your red hair's tangles, 
These glassy currents must be water 
or where amis, 

Hold me under 
and all liberty is transfixed. 


PHILIPPE SOUPAULT 


SAY IT WITH MUSIC 


The golden bracelets and the flags 

the locomotives the boats 

and the salubrious wind and the clouds 

I simply abandon them 

my heart is too small 

or too big 

and my life is brief 

I do not know exactly when my death will come 
but I am growing old 

I walk down the daily stairs 

letting a prayer escape my lips 

Is there on every floor a friend awaiting me 
or a thief 

Isit I 

I can see nothing more in the sky 

but a star or a cloud 

according to my sadness or my joy 

I can no longer bow my head 

is ib too heavy 

Nor do I know if in my hands 

I hold soap bubbles or cannon balls 

I am walking 

I am growing old 

but my red blood my dear red blood 

races through my veins 

chasing before it the memories of the present 
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my thirst is too big 

I stop and wait 

for the light 

Paradise paradise paradise 


d 
č 


thorized translation fromthe French by EUGENE Joras} 


ROSARY SONGS 


1. TO THE NURSE 


Vherever you go, there is autumn and evening, 
Blue deer that steps beneath the trees, 
І p pool at eventide. 


| Softly sounds the flight of the birds, 
1 he sadness of your brows, 
| And your little smile. 


6 od has curved your eyelids. 
Stars seek at night, o Child of Holy Friday, 
The arch of your brow. 


2. NEARNESS OF DEATH 
0 the evening walking into the dark villages of childhood, 
pool under the willow trees 


ills with pestilential sighs of sadness. 


he forest that softly lowers its brown eyes, 
i. out of the bony hands of the lonely man 


misil. 


О the nearness of death. Let us ргау. b 
In this night there will be unloosed on languid cushions 
Yellow with incense the slender limbs of lovers. 1 


3. AMEN 4 
Decomposition glides through the worm-eaten room ;. 
Shadows on yellow wall-paper; in dark mirrors ther: 

[vaults 
The ivory sadness of our hands. dk: 
Brown pearls trickle through the dead fingers. E 
In the silence 4 
An angel's blue poppy-eyes аге opened. 


Blue is also the evening; 
The hour of our dying, Azrael’s shadow, 
That darkens a little brown garden. 


1 


Translated jrom the German by EUGENE JOLAS 
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INTRODUCTION 


22 Ot all the values conceived bythemindofmanthrough- 
out the ages, the artistic have proven the most endur- 
| ing. Primitive people and the most thoroughly civilized 
- have always had, in common, а thirst for beauty and an 
appreciation of the attempts of the other to recreates 
` the wonders suggested by nature and human experience. 
` The tangible link between the centuries is that of art. 
. It joins distant continents into a mysterious unit, long 
. before the inhabitants are aware of the universality of 
` their impulses. 

à Ав years have passed, truths have turned to folly 
` and back again, countless times. By increasing know- 
` ledge, sorrow has surely been increased, but joy also. 
Тһе quest for beauty has not yet proven futile. It has 
been consistently in good standing as a means of en- 
-riching life. It has been the least destructive of all the 
major urges. 

` We hear much talk, nowadays, of the encroachment 
of commercialism upon the field of art, of the dominance 
of the acquisitive spirit and the dwindling of the reflec- 
tive or contemplative faculties. The threat does not 
'seem grave, to us. Our age does not appear less pictur- 
esque, than another, nor less likely to stimulate a desire 
to perpetuate it, along with its predecessors, in terms 
‘of words, pigments and tones. The artist is harrassed by 
laws, a bit, and by economic pressure. This is hardly 
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new. Works of great originality, the result of long labor . 
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on the part of а superior mind, are not grasped in a | 
moment by hasty, lesser folk. This is not ground for 
despair. 

Art has never confused itself with commerce. The 
same gulf exists today. It has always surmounted chauv- 
inism, greed and vulgarity. 

Perhaps, because America is young, from the white 
man's standpoint, and has been constantly adapting 
itself to changing conditions, without a single tranquil 
decade, it has been less affected by literature, music 
or painting than any other land. Surely it is the only 
country, in recent centuries, which has accepted ready- 
madeculturesfrom other peoples before having developed 
one characteristically its own. The early settlers, if 
their architecture is indicative, were not insensitive 
to beauty, but they destroyed or ignored the wealth of 
art which the Indians offered them and let the amaz- 
ing monuments and relics of the Mound Builders be 
broken with plowshares. 

Lately, Americans have shown unmistakeable signs 
of artistic awakening. Poets and novelists have come 
forward with work of unquestionable genuineness and 
originality. More important, still, а small group of 
intelligent readers has developed. As yet there is only 
a beginning but it gives glorious promise. 

It is quite natural that the new interest in American 
literature should stimulate a curiousity about the liter- | 
ature of other lands. Languages are badly taught in the | 
United States, and geographic isolation makes it still 
more difficultto follow contemporaneous European litera- 
ture. Translators have often selected the easiest or the 
least expensive works. Coincidently, the government 
has placed such obstacles in the way of frank expression 
that the work of almost every capable American novelist ` 
has been suppressed, in whole or in part. Publishers 
have become frankly merchants and the magazines, 
with one or two brilliant exceptions, have discarded all 
literary pretensions. In spite of these difficulties, men 
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have continued to write and to interest themselves in 
books and poems. The modern American writers, 
composers and painters are gradually gaining recogni- 
tion abroad. . 
` TRANSITION wishes to offer American writers an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves freely, to experiment, if 
they аге so minded, and to avail themselves of а ready, 
alert and critical audience. To the writers of all other 
countries, TRANSITION extends an invitation to appear, 
- side by side, in a language Americans can read and un- 
derstand. The result should be mutually helpful and 
inspiring. Contributions will be welcomed from all sources 
` and the fact that an authors name is unknown will 
` assure his manuscript a more favorable examination. 
_ We do not hold with the dogma that contemporary 
- works of art cannot be evaluated. It is easier to judge 
` a contemporary work because it arises from sources more 
readily and directly understandable. No rigid artistic for- 
i mulae will be applied in selecting the contents of TRANSI- 
| TION. If theinspiration isgenuine, the conception clear and 
the result artistically organized, in the judgement of the 
‘editors, a contribution will be accepted. Originality 
L will be its best recommendation. Neither violence nor 
— subtlety will repell us. 
` We believe, that although art and literature are, in 
| many quarters, growing more definitely racial and na- 
tional in coloring and texture, their appeal is becoming 
distinctly international. The reader is coming into 
his own. Whatever tendencies appear, we want them 
to be reflected in TRANSITION if they have real artistic 
value. The bulk of the space will be devoted to stories, 
plays, sketches or poems.Critical articles will be subject- 
ed to the same tests as other kinds of creative work. 
If writers employ longer forms that can be included in 
lolo, extracts will be given. 
` At the outset, the editors have found the foremost 
writers of all countries ready to cooperate in a most 
courteous and generous fashion, and we wish to acknow- 
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ledge this with thanks. We should like to think of the 
readers as а homogeneous group of friends, united bya 
common appreciation of the beautiful, — idealists of a 
sort, — and to share with them what has seemed signi- 
ficant to us. | 
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“ІМ THE AMERICAN GRAIN " 


E In In the American Grain William Carlos Wil- 
|. liams appraises, only secondarily “ in the name of 
` beauty ", another tradition in America. It is not one 
concerned with the tenacity of the pilgrim or the In- 
dian polished to bronze, but with ** Pocahuntus, a well- 
featured, but wanton yong girle... of the age of eleven 
or twelve years, get the boyes forth with her into the 
market place, and make them wheele, falling on their 
hands, turning their heels upwards, whome she would 
followe, and wheele so her self, naked as she was, all 
the fort over. " A tradition of four dimensions; and, in 
incident, dimensions of an unfixed value which leaves 
them free to adaption to the manner of life which exis- 
ted at the time each incident functioned. 
Chronology bas been a matter of national moralities 

|. and geographical differences and it has excluded too 
E much. The only qualities which could authenticize his- 
` torical fact have gone unrecognized: the contempora- 
neous sense of place; the feel of cloth as it must have 
been, for instance, to fingers which knew it from their 
“ own loom. It is this that is of importance to Williams: 
= the disassociation of fact from a prepared and prejudi- 

` ced conception of it. He and D. H. Lawrence are the 

first to attempt а re-valuation of experience which bor- 
rowed interpretations have confused. 
|. [n the national American mind there has been no 
` doubt nor division of supremacy. The approach to Ame- 
. rica has always been ап approach to the moralist, Lo 
| the up-right, to the " typically good man » But Wil- 
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liams examines the past in the records in town-halls, in 
actual correspondence, in printed fact. Whatever has 
been written since is of little value to him, for in Ame- 
rica there has been accepted only what Lawrence calls 
* the perfect citizen as a pattern to America ”, However 
the ‘ perfect, citizen affected the wilderness is clearer 
and more truly known in what Franklin has written of 
it, than in post obitum. And D. H. Lawrence has quoted 
Franklin writing this of the Indians: 

“We found that they hade made a great bonfirein the 
middle of the square; they were all drunk, men and 
women quarreling and fighting. Their dark-colored bo- 
dies, half naked, seen only by the gloomy light of the 
bonfire, running after and beating one another with fire- 
brands, accompanied by their horrid yellings, formed a 
scene the most resembling our ideas of hell that could be 
imagined. There was no appeasing the tumult, and we 
retired to our lodging. At midnight a number of them 
came thundering at our door, demanding more rum, of 
which we took no notice. 

“Thenextday, sensible they had mis behaved in giving 
us that disturbance, they sent three of their counsellors 
to make their apology. The orator acknowledged the 
fault, but laid it upon the rum, and then endeavored to 
excuse the rum by saying: “Тһе Great Spirit, who made 
all things, made everythine for some use; and whatever 
he designed anything for, that use it should always be 
put to. Now, when he had made rum, he said : * Let this 
be for the Indians to get drunk with '. And it must be 
Sol" 

“Апа indeed, if it be the design of Providence to extir- 
pate these savages in order to make room for the cul- 
tivators of the earth, it seems not improbable that rum 
may be the appointed means. It has already annihilated 
all the tribes who formerly inhabited all the seacoast...” 

I speak first of the way in which Williams comes to 
his subject because in any melier an approach so single 
and detached is of rare purity. He has, as a critic, curio- 
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sity and doubt: in opposition to whatever potential 
Americas a cultural approach might create. And as а 
poet and a critic he stands withthose few who are uncon- 
fused by the value of inheritance. The intelligent are all 
aware of the gestures required of the great. Williams 
is in doubt. He is never quite convinced of the impec- 
cability of his weapon, nor quite focussed on the center 
of his despise. 
He is convinced of contoured beauty and of the chas- 
tity of fact. With these he does not compromise. He 
does not write about the “ wilderness " with affection, 
and few writers have avoided that. Even Gertrude Stein, 
in writing of her feminine forbears, ** Some looked very 
weak and little women, but even these, so weak and 
little, were strong always to bear many children, ” 
bends the facts themselves to a moral conception of 
them. While Williams writes: ‘ Do you know that the 
old town records in Massachusetts show few men with- 
` out two and many with as many as seven wives? Not 
at all uncommon to have had five. How? The first ones 
died shooting children against the wilderness like can- 
| mon balls. " His forbears are not polished monuments 

seen in a clipped green square, but are strong enough 

to have withstood an actual wilderness, a “ dark and 
bloody ground, " and to retain sound and color and 
| smell. 
| In Williams there is what he calls, in writing of Poe, 
| “the strong sense of a beginning. " There is nothing 
left over from another age. And this concentration of 
emotion in immediate contacts has produced a rich and 
| violent prose which turns as tenderly to beauty as to the 
lifting of “dead Indians from their graves," to steal from 
| them — as if it must be clinging to their corpses — 
some authenticity. 

Kay BOYLE. 
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“HONEY RATHER THAN WINE ” ' 
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The agnostic attitude is needful in evaluating the art 
À of one's contemparies. Without the check of time-sense _ 
sympathy for thenew is, like antipathy, only a prejudice. | 
Authentic innovations are the ganglia of art; but one | 
E must pick carefully the authentie innovations and dis- 
E" card defective novelty and the hangover of tradition. 
ні ) It is not a question of complete art, a term as nebulous 
KM as the word genius. To appreciate today's fit demolition | 
Ke, and construction one must, being imaginative enough to 
D. enjoy fractions, vibrate mentally to individual moves in 
, crystalizing the period's influences. E ` 
A single certainty seems distinct among the dubieties | 
of present advanced writing. Words — dissipated by | 
romanticists and ignored by realists — have been re- | 
recognized for their value both as living entireties and as 
variable bits of a pattern. This brings naturally а tresh 
precision, an incitement to technical experimentation... 
Briefly, it invites a thorough revision of existent literary 
forms. 3 
It is necessary to read but one poem by Н. D. to һе 
aware that words to her are as lovely as jewels and no 
less precious. Each word is a sound or a symbol as. 
unblurred at the edges as a right-angle triangle. Waste - 
of a syllable is a sin. Diverted to prose such word-respec A 


1. Palimpsest, by H. D. American edition limited to 300 copies, 
pandon siiin, Boston, Previously published by the Contact Press 
aris. a 
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produces clean writing packed with surprises, gratify- 
ingly empty of the obvious. 
In Palimpsesl, her first prose work, H. D. conducts 
herself surely and unexpectedly for she knows that words, 
like people, respond to those who understand them. 
Knowing that split infinitives are sinful only in grammar 
books and city rooms, she deserts a *to' at the left of a 
line-long parenthesis as readily as she places a preposi- 
tion at the end of a sentence. Words, she knows, are more 
than people: they are friends. And friends deserve to be 
treated as individuals. 
'This intimacy permits her to use words as suggestions 
rather than shadowless facts. Indirectly she works back 
to — or almost to — the starting point which is action. 
Throwing a stone into a pond is useful because the act 
produces a series of gradated ripples: but the ripples, not 
the stone plopping into the water, form the design. The 
final feeble ripple is H. D.’s clue. She traces patiently 
backward, stopping just before the splash, leaving that 
to be imagined. 
Obviously the intricate technique of such a scheme 
demands the manipulation of a word-sure artist: 
obviously too it is a honeycomb for experiment. H. D. 
carefully breaks up dialogue, thought description, sensa- 
tion; subtly joins the past, the present, the just-past; 
mixes the internal with the external. The completed 
design is a reproduction in art of the human conscious- 
. ness (which is never stopped by single tenses or events). 
— A Alone this is not unique. Н. Dis contribution is not 

so much method as it is the freshly personal handling of 
` a method. With her poet’s sensitized mathematics she 
— has added an element to contemporary prose: each of 
` the three stories in her sequence is conceived not in 

prose but in poetry. Thematically they are together in 

harmony — as the title suggests, — separately they are 
` unities cut into marble-exact forms. Through them run 
finely orchestrated motifs (“ Romans are wine pressers. 
“If ] must hate him for his acclaim of me I must love him 
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for his garden ”, elc.) or more brutal refrains that drip 
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with effective monotony (4 Feet— feet — feet — feet — 
feet”. Round and round and round”). Further evidence | 
that H. D. thinks in terms of poetry is to be found in two | 
other details: her descriptive passages may trequently 
be divided into an equal number of feet, and in moments 
of emotional erises the women ot her first two stories 
turn instinetively to the writing ot verse. 

A perfection of tone Loo rarely found in prose comes 
from her precise and poetic interpretation of the too- 
subtle-to-be-ever-quite-told relationships between men 
and women. Color is matched with character, character 
with environment, environment with dialogue. There is 
never a break in the rhythm of her words, there is never | 
a break in the subdued even tone of her imagery. Her | 
hundred-page stories made of many fragments are аз 3 
coherent as a prose poem of a single paragraph. 

Art as exact as that of Н. D. is essentially a selfcons- | 
cious art. Her prose, like her verse, contains no sponta- 
neity, no release of passion, no feeling for the warmth of | 
the human comedy. In her approach (it is the most | 
obvious commentary on her writing) she is intellectual, | 
thus cold, a fact apparent especially in her choice of ` 
colors, materials, surfaces — wax white, black and gold, | 
pale-blue iris, glass grey, honey-marble, honey-white, | 
honey-gold, honey-yellow, jade and lapis; cornelian, ice | 
marble, ice-on-glass. 4 

Yet, paradoxically, her writing overflows with sen- | 
suosity. Honey, a word that occurs on nearly every page 
of Palimpsest, is the key to the richness and coldness of 
hert emperament. Hers is a “ honey-rather-than-wine ”- 
mind, one that, drawn inevitably to the sensuous, | 
remains aloof, intellectualized, never unreserved and 
susceptible to intoxication. 1 

There is the matter of James Joyce,whose influence,one 
hears, is evident in Palimpsesé. It is true that Н. D., like 
Joyce, is concerned with the intricacies of the huma 
consciousness. It is also true that James Joyce is seve 
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. times mentioned in the story, Murex. It is again true 
that the two writers have many temperamental resem- 
| blances, not the least being their admiration for Greece 
and their intellectual presentation of sensuality. To say 
that H. D. is a disciple of Joyce is no more pertinent — if 
more exact — than to say that Manhattan Transfer is an 
American Ulysses. Joyce places his characters in every- 
. day situations and follows the relevencies and irrele- 
— vencies of their thoughts. Н. D. puts hers in a climactic 
position and, never departing from the limits of the 
pond, traces the ripples of their lives back to the splash. 
She has learned lessons from Joyce, but so has every 
- English and American writer of today who respects his 
craft. 
If one is looking for influences it is more profitable to 
mention Gertrude Stein, whose repetition, reversal, and 
` expansion of words Н. D. has gracefully adapted to her 
- own expression. There is much of Gertrude Stein in the 
= quotation below — as there is throughout Palimpsest. 
- There is also much of H. D. : 
`` * A fine,clear, almost snow-white, and almost melting 
` snow-like substance filled her skull; her skull was filled 
- now with this light as with the softest of flowing sub- 
| stances, honey-like in quality, honey rather than wine, 
= soothing, beatifying, not an intoxicant, not a drug, just 
… light in which her thoughts, like those two palm-doves, 
~ padded softly. 
` *“ Her thoughts, as those two palm-doves, padded 
- softly, leaving, as those doves, small, dainty scratches on 
| the exquisitely dusted surface of her brain; her thoughts 
- marked the exquisitely neat layers of her brain as those 
wo doves marked the cool sand that drifted between the 
brilliant orange nasturtiums and the neat winter-ver- 
- dant grass that bordered the path curves; the doves left 
delicate marks on the sifted sand of delicate, deliberate, 
- tiny claws. So her thoughts; with a little circular seratch 
occasionally, a half-circle where turquoise wing-feather 
or blue-grey fan of tiny tail made obsequious crescent; 
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her thoughts wandering in this as yet unchartered region 
of her ivory skull, left marks; her thoughts formulating | 
patterns, formulated finally an exact idea. ” 
Н. Dis art is not a “ complete ” art. It is as slighty | 
precious and very perfect art. If it lacks the warmth and | 
unaffectedness of great art it brings much that is fresh 
and beautiful to the changing writing of today.Accept- | 
ing her limitations and welcoming her innovations, one 
must recognize Palimpsest as а valuable contribution to | 


modern English prose. 
ROBERT SAGE. 
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After an absence of nearly five years, George Antheil 
` js returning to America for a concert in New York at 
` which his Ballet Mécanique will be played. His work is 
known in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Vienna and Buda- 
pest, his influence has been felt throughout Europe, his 
` name comes first to mind in seeking for a successor to 
“Stravinsky, so that his hearing in the United States 1s 
not so much a test of Antheil as it is of America. 

_ Before he left the States, as early as 1920, Antheil 
г discovered іп jazz а vigorous stimulant for modern 
` music, which showed signs of succumbing to the mala- 
- rial influence of Debusey’s imitators. By means of mu- 
tual friends, the idea reached Gilbert Seldes and one of 
the unhappy by-products was“ The Seven Lively Arts”. 
But jazz hascome to be taken seriously on two continents. 
` In London, Antheil found little of interest, musically, 
so he stulied German there and headed for Berlin. Soon 
afterward, his article on jazz appeared in Der Querschnill 
and families of musicians were divided in Germany 
and Austria as a result of the ensuing controversy. Of 
urse, Antheil never intended that jazz should domin- 
le music completely, and by 1922 his conception of 
hat is loosely termed “ mechanical music " was em- 
ied in another manifesto. * Mechanical music" is a 
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tion to music, the Ballet Mécanique, is orchestrated 
entirely for mechanical instruments, although the pia- 
nos have had to be played by hand wheneveran attempt 
has been made to perform it. 

Being a tireless worker, in order Lo prevent going stale 
or becoming the victim of fixed ideas, Antheil has carried 
on his three “ periods ” coincidently. The third, or * neo- 
classic" began also in Berlin with.the Sinfoniella for 
five instruments, which was performed in Paris last fall 
and reveals the germs of the Symphony in F, his neo- 
classic lour de force. 

The Symphony is, perhaps, the hardest of his works 
to judge, because of the divided interest entailed in hear- 
ing it. One may enjoy il purely as music, as if it were 
the first symphony ever heard, or one may refer it back 
to Handel and enjoy its divergence from the early 18th 
century harmonies and Lone colors, and the disconcer- 
ting faithfulness with which the classic form is followed. 
Although there are several conductors capable of playing 
it and surely nothing in the text to shock the timid 
patrons of the symphony orchestras, the Symphony in 
F has not yet been played in America. Undoubtedly, it 
will follow soon after the April concert at Carnegie Hall. 

"The Balle! Mécanique is surely the most significant 
musical composition since the Sacre du Printemps. 
It opens new possibilities which are tremendous and 
inspiring. The important feature of it is not the use of 
mechanical contrivances to produce the sound walls, 
but the spacial, architectonie conception, the addition 
of a new dimension, or, rather, the raising of a neglected 
dimension in musie to its proper dignity. Music on 
several planes we have already had, through Varese, 
but in the way Picasso paints the space between objects, 
Antheil works with the time-space inside his musical 
structure. Surely it is more than an accident that paint- 
ing and music should take this turn in the same age -/ 
that Einstein's theory of relativity was promulgated. - 

While in Berlin Antheil was associated with Hinde- ` 
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. mith, to their mutual benefit, and also with Stravinsky, 


he wrote his mecaniques, his sonales sauvages, the sin- 
foniella, and a part of the ballet there. Between com- 
positions, he made several concert tours throughout 
Germany, spreading his new doctrine, as Berlioz and 
Wagner had done before him, and having similar diffi- 
culties which it is unnecessary to repeat. 

It seems curious that a musician should come to Paris, 
but Stravinsky had settled there previously, and the 
Russian and Swedish ballets had rescued the French 
capital from tonal famine. Antheil arrived in 1923, 
starting work on his violin sonatas (all of which have 
been played so admirably by Olga Rudge) on the train. 

The concert at the Champs Elysées in 1923 was the 
most uproarious and disorderly since the first hearing 
of the Sacre du prinlemps in 1923. All except a dozen of 
the spectators hooted and catcalled, one of the dozen 
being Eric Satie, who wrote a mécanique of his own just 
before his death. Milhaud, not exactly a conservative, 
was shocked when Satie applauded and tried to stop 
him. Antheils’ principal contacts in Paris have been 
Jacques Benoist-Mechin, surely the most talented of the 
French composers and an excellent critic, and Vladimir 
Golschmann, a conductor, strange as it may seem, with 
a splendid grasp of modern music, an eagerness for ad- 
venture, and a respect for his calling. Between the time 
this is written and goes to press, Golschmann will con- 
duct Antheil's two latest compositions, the piano con- 
certo and the orchestral suite, at the Conservatoire. 

For several months, Antheil has been in Budapest 
where his piano concerto, which overshadows the sym- 
phony in neo-classicism, was heard and most heartily 
denounced by the newspaper critics. Bartok, however, 
was enthusiastic. This sort of thing will go on as long 
as music is written. It will occur in New-York about the 
time TRANSITION reaches the city. Varese, Stokowsky, 


` Lawrence Gilman, one could mention a dozen more, 
` will be delighted with the Ballet Mécanique. Rosenfeld 
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will get himself so tangled up in words, like а kitten | 
playing with wool, that one will never know what he | 
thinks, the rest will howl and sneer and in ten years the i 

« Boston ladies will walk out when the Symphony is | 
played there. Я 

А Before returning to Paris, via Rome, en route to 5 
3 New York, Antheil stopped à while at Vienna, met { 
Schônberg and his group and played such of his compo- | 
sitions as did not require an orchestra. In Rome, he had ` 
an almost disconcerting success, but the reason 18 nob 
hard to find. His orchestral suite, dedicated to Sylvia - 
Beach and Adrienne Monnier, was performed. Ia 
pretty, bien faile, and entirely harmless. | 
Sylvia Beach has been most helpful to Antheil, as she 
has been to other artists. James Joyce has never missed | 
either an Antheil concert or a private performance. Ezra | 
Pound has been one of his staunchest supporters. Ernest 
Walsh and Ethel Moorhead did an inestimable service 
in printing the Antheil supplement of This Quarter. À 
À skeleton performance of his Ballel Mecanique Was % 
given at the Champs Elysées theatre last June, with two | 
pianos, two electric xylophones and two small propellors. | 
Again there was a riot, the audience divided itself into | 
opposing camps,shouts and blows, even, were exchanged. ` 
But the right people objected to it, so that the applause ` 
and hisses were equally complimentary. 1 
Antheils most signal triumph occured at the Salle. 
Gaveau last fall when the Symphony and the Sinfoniella 
were given, Golschmann conducting. But the Symphony | 
is not at all difficult to grasp. um 
The real question is the Ballet, and New York is to 
have the first chance to hear it with its full instrumen- 
tation (16 pianos) and to respond to it. It isa responsibi- 
lity and an opportunity, but one must not be optimistic. ` 
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will get himself so tangled up in words, like а kitten 
playing with wool, that one will never know what he 
thinks, the rest will howl and sneer and in ten years the 
Boston ladies will walk out when the Symphony 18 
played there. 


Before returning to Paris, via Rome, en route to | 
New York, Antheil stopped à while at Vienna, met 


Schônberg and his group and played such of his compo- 
sitions as did not require an orchestra, In Rome, he had 
an almost disconcerting success, but the reason is not 
hard to find. His orchestral suite, dedicated to Sylvia 
Beach and Adrienne Monnier, was performed. It is 
pretty, bien faile, and entirely harmless. 

Sylvia Beach has been most helpful to Antheil, as she 
has been to other artists. James Joyce has never missed 


either an Antheil concert or a private performance. Ezra | 


Pound has been one of his staunchest supporters. Ernest 
Walsh and Ethel Moorhead did an inestimable service 
in printing the Antheil supplement of This Quarter. 

A skeleton performance of his Ballel Mecanique was 
given at the Champs Elysées theatre last June, with two 
pianos, two electric xylophones and two small propellors. 
Again there was a riot, the audience divided itself into 
opposing camps,shouts and blows, even, were exchanged. 
But the right people objected to it, so that the applause 
and hisses were equally complimentary. 

Antheil’s most signal triumph occured at the Salle 
Gaveau last fall when the Symphony and the Sinfonietla 
were given, Golschmann conducting. But the Symphony 
is not at all difficult to grasp. 

The real question is the Ballet, and New York is to 
have the first chance to hear it with its full instrumen- 
tation (16 pianos) and to respond to it. It isa responsibi- 
lity and an opportunity, but one must not be optimistic. 
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NOTHING COULD HAVE STOPPED 


THE CASE of Мг CRUMP 


BY 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


from being numerically the Best Seller except the numerical fact that it 
appears in an edition de luxe limited strictly to Five Hundred copies. 
This novel which is Mr Lewisohn’s most recent work and his master- 
piece was written and published in Paris. 


The greater part of the edition had been subscribed before issue, but a 
number of remaining copies, in beautiful, generous format, on choice 
Holland paper, with large margins and in the true French bibliophile 
manner, is still available at 300 francs, — each copy mumbered and 
signed by the author. 


Of this great book great writers Say: 


SINCLAIR LEWIS: THEODORE DREISER: 


« The Case of Mr Crump is to me very remarkable « The vivid, incisive style... its facility, its compe 
in its strength, its lucidity and that nobility ling interest are undeni 


e t able. The work mus# 
which distinguishes authentic literature. » prove arresting to many — very many. » 1 


D' JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
who reviewed tho book in The Nation, wrote : Н 
« Мг Lewisohn’s book challenges comparison with various other ultra-modern no r 
from them all by two faiths — the one artistic, the other moral — that its author 
Perhaps Mr Lewisohn is the only man alive capable of writing such a book and e 
of maintaining that the world which it describes is something 


{ 
vels, but it is set араг 
has managed to reta 


apable at the same time 
more than sound and fury. » 


On receipt of cheque for 300 Francs, post free, direct from the publisher : 


EDWARD W. TITUS 


:-: 4, Rue Delambre, 4, :-: 
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AN ELUCIDATION 


by GERTRUDE STEIN 


printed in 


APRIL, 1927 


Since, unfortunately, the version of Miss Gertrude 
:Stein's «Ап Elucidation » printed in the April number of 
Transilion, while containing the correct words, presented 
them in the wrong order (through an inadvertence in the 
printing establishment), the text has been rearranged 
and is offered as a supplement, 

«Ап Elucidation » is particularly valuable to follow- 
ers and admirers of Miss Stein's work since in it, by 
means of a series of examples, she makes clear in a less 
obvious but, much more effective way what was later 
embodied in « Composition As Explanation », first deli- 
vered as a lecture at Oxford and later printed in the 
Hogarth Essays. 

To explain in even a semblance of the usual way, a 
technique and artistic conception transcending the kind 
of writing which consists in a long line of bits of informa- 
tion placed end to end, is indeed difficult. This difficulty 
is apparent in « Composition As Explanation ». It disap- 
pears in « Àn Elucidation » because Miss Stein hits upon 
the happy idea of explaining herself in her own terms. 

To say that we regret an error is futile and inadequate. 
We deplore the fundamental mathematical law by 
which errors come about, and the human fallibility 
which is one of its elements, 

Еіллот PAUL. 


АМ ELUCIDATION 


by GERTRUDE STEIN 


Halve Rivers and Harbours. 


Elucidation. 

First as Explanation. 

Elucidate the problem of halve. 

Halve and have. 

Halve Rivers and Harbours, 

Have rivers and harbours. 

You do see that halve rivers and harbours, halve 
rivers and harbours, you do see that halve rivers and 
harbours makes halve rivers and harbours and you do 
see, you do see that you that you do not have rivers and 
harbours when you halve rivers and harbours, you do 
see that you can halve rivers and harbours. 

" I refuse have rivers and harbours I have refused. I 
do refuse have rivers and harbours. I receive halve rivers 
and harbours, I accept halve rivers and harbours. 

I have elucidated the pretence of halve rivers and 
harbours and the acceptation of halve rivers and har- 
bours. 

This is a new preparation. 

Do not share. 

He will not bestow. 

They can meditate. 

I am going to do во. 


I have an explanation of this in this way. If we say, 
Do not share, he will not bestow they can meditate I am 
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| going to do so, we have organised an irregular common- 
place and we have made excess return to rambling, 1 
always like the use of these, but not particularly. 


Madrigal and Mardigras. 


I do not deny these except in regard to one thing they 
remind me of Em which is a nickname for Emma. I have 
always been fond of writing the letter M. and so although 
Mardigras and Madrigal have more appreciation from 
me than they might they do notmake more questions and 
more answers passing. He was as if he were going to 
pass an examination. 

I will now give more examples. 

She is in and out 

It is placed in there 

Happily say so 

Too happily say so 

Very communicative. 

I will give other examples to you. I will give the same 
example to you and to you. ' 

Place. In a place, 

A place for everything and everything in its place. 

In place in place of everything, in a place, 

Again search for me. 

She looked for me at me. 

May we seat. 

May we be having a seat 

May we be seated 

May I see 

May I see 

Martha 

May I see Martha 

May I see. 

May I see. 

I have written the best example of all before ` 

Able 

Idle. 
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There are four words in all. 

There 

Why 

There 

Why 

There 

Able 

Idle. 

There are seven in all. 

А stall tor each. 

As tall as each one. 

As there are all and four and seven, and seven and 
four and are four in all and a stall for each one. 

We do not think at all of a stall as a box, there used 
to be a box a loose box and now there are no loose boxes. 
Boxes are arranged with cement,and so our fancy pleases, 
and so we may fancy as we please, we may fancy what 
we please. 

There is an excellent example and now I will explain 
away as if I have been sitting for my portrait every day. 


In this way I have made every one understand arith- 
metic. 


To begin elucidating. 

If I say I stand and pray. 

If I say I stand and I stand and you understand and 
if I say I pray I pray to-day if you understand me to say 
I pray to-day you understand prayers and portraits. 

You understand portraits and prayers. 

You understand. 

You do understand. 

An introduction and an explanation and I completely 
introduce as you please. 

I completely introduce, Yes you do. 

Yes you do. 

Yes you do is the longest example and will come at 
the end. 


The longest example, 
Yes you do, 
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Will come at the end. 

Disturb 

Seated here 

I know how to please her. 

If I know 

If you know how to throw how to throw or to go. I 
feel that you easily understand that preparation is not 
everything I understand everything. And now to explain 
where preparation and preparing show this as an expe- 
dition. An expedition is a journey to and for. 

Dealing in accelerated authority. 

Do not notice this. 

Dealing in their delight or daylight. 

Do not notice this properly. 

Dealing in a regularly arranged decision. 

When you wish to diminish. 

Let me explain properly. 

Properly speaking there is no fear that he will not be 
prayed for out loud. 

Properly speaking there is no fear of neglect. And ali 
words furnish here. I have a great many examples very 
often. 

We do very often, 

An explanation of not at all. 

Not at all very nearly furnishes us with an illustration. 
We have mainly added to that. 

Now to seriously mean seldom. 

It is only seldom that we are selected. 

And she knows me. 

I will now explain dishes. 

I have explained that. 

I never do see that I never do see you do see me 

You do see me. A serious explanation. 

To explain means to give a reason for in order. He 
adores her. 

You must not be excited before and after. You must 
make a choice. 

I thought perhaps he would not make a choice. 
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Before and after. 

This is an example a very good example or an example. 

This is an example or a very good example. | 

Let me lead you to find this. If in beginning you 
mention explaining, could he be angry could he really 
be angry that you had not explained it to Tiu кода 

Suppose or supposing that you had an invitation, 
suppose some one had been very inviting supposing some 
one had given him an invitation supposing you had been 
inviting him to listen to an explanation suppose there 
had been an explanation supposing you had given an 
explanation, I can explain visiting. I can explain how it 
happened accidentally that fortunately no explanation 
was necessary 

I explain wording and painting and sealing and clos- 
ing. I explain opening and reasoning and rolling, I was 
just rolling. What did he say. He said I was not mistaken 
and yet 1 had not when he was not prepared for an 
explanation I had not begun explaining. It is in a way 
a cause for congratulation. It is in à way cause for congra- 
tulation. 

And now to seriously discuss my needing and to dis- 
cuss very seriously why they have asked for my media- 
tion. 

To begin now. 

Small examples are preferable. 

They are preferred. 

And do they stop them. And yet do they stop 
them. 


Preferred as to preference I prefer them. 

If you connect them do you connect them. 

In this way. 

If small examples are preferable and are preferred and 
they are connected in this way we may say yesterday 
was nearly seventeen days earlier than to-day, seventeen 


days earlier in any way. It is connected in this way. 
Small examples are preferable. They are preferred. 
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An instance. 


Tremble for small examples. I hope you received the 
three volumes safely. 

Tremble for small examples. 

It is not easy. 

A third part is added to the top and bottom and the 
middle part is added in between. 

Some examples simply 

I tire more quickly than you do, 

Some examples simply. 

Small examples are preferable. 

Small examples are preferred. 

Brown and white. The nigger and the night and mis- 
taken for mean. I didn't mean to. 

I do read better there. 

Come on 

He consolidated it. That you must not do, 


Elucidation. 


The sad procession of the unkilled bull. And they 
stand around. 

Two next. 

To be next to it. 

To be annexed. 

To be annexed to it. 

We understand that you undertake to overthrow our 
undertaking. 

This is not originally said to frame words this is origi- 
nally said to underestimate words. 

Do you believe in stretches, stretches of time stretches 
of scenery and stretches of thirds. 

Every third time we rhyme, in this way influence is 
general. Let me recognise copies. 

Extra gum. 

Gum extra. 
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Extra gum. 7 

An extra gum. 

An extra rubber. 

An extra oil. 

An extra soap. 

And an extra wish. 

Wish and White. 

Reasons are right. 

White and wish. 

Reasons for which they have most occasion. They 
have more occasion for one wish than for another wish. 

Do you all understand if you please. 

Do you all understand why I explain. 

Do you all understand elucidation and extra addresses. 

Do you all understand why she sees me. 

Do you all understand practice and precept. 

Do you all understand principal and secondary. 

Do you all understand extraneous memory. 

Let me see how earnestly you plead for me. 

Let me see. 


More beginning. 


I begin you begin we begin they begin. They began: 
we began you began I began. 

I began you begin we begin they begin. They begin 
you begin we begin I began. 

You began and 1 began. 

I feel the need of a walk in ceremony, of a talk in 
ceremony of chalk in ceremony. I feel the need of chalk 
in ceremony. 

And it was used too, it was used too. 


A settled explanation. 


I know the difference between white marble and 
black marble. White and black marble make a checker 
board and I never mention either. 
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Either of them you know very well that I may have 
said no. 


Now to explain. 


Did I say explanations mean across and across and 
carry. Carry me across. 


Another explanation. 


I think I won't 
I think I will 

I think I will 

I think I won't 
I think I won't 
I think I will 

I think I will . 
I think I won't. 
Ithink I won't 
I think I will 
Ithink I will 

I think I won't 
I think I will 

I think I won't 
I think I will 

I think I won't, 
I think I will 

I think I won't 
I think I won't 
I think I wont 
I think I won't 
Ithink I will 

I think I won't 
Of course 

I think I will 

I think I won't 
I think I won't 


I think I will 1 NM 
This is a good example if you do not abuse it, 
Where they like. 

Can follow where they like. 

I think this is a good example. 

I think I will. 

I am afraid I have been too careful, 

I think I will. 

Two examples and then an elucidation and a separa- 
tion of one example from the other one. 

I think I will. 

Then very certainly we need not repeat, 

Can there at this rate can there have been at this rate 
more and more. 

Can at this rate can there have been at this rate can 
there have been more and more at this rate. 

At this rate there can not have been there can not 
have been at this rate there can not have been more and 
more at this rate. At this rate there can not have been 
more and more. There can not have been at this rate, 
there can not have been more and more at this rate there 
can not have been more and more at this rate. 

What did I say. Full of charms I said. 

Full of what. Full of charms I said. 

What did I say, full of charms I said. 

If in order to see incidentally incidentally I request 
to see extraordinarily. 

If in order to see incidentally I request to see, 

I see you I see you too, 


A Question. 


Should you see me too. 
Not a question. 
Now to combine all this together to make more. 
I stopped, I stopped myself. ° - 
Combine all these together to make more. 
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Elucidation. 


If in beginning, if in a beginning, I begin to be connec- 
tedly and carefully and collectedly if I agree, if in begin- 
ning I agree, then I agree you agree and we agree. 

If he can recall a boast of victory, I can refuse to 
be resolutely sure of what he and I both mean to col- 
lect. 

Now do you see that this is a thing to erase and era- 
dicate. 

Do you not see it clearly. 

Let me refuse to repair it. 

He said that repairs are excellently made. 

We have combined to be not at all principally paid. 
Paid and paid. Do you see halve rivers and harbours and 
there is no connection. 

An example of an event. 

It it is an event just by itself is there a question. 

Tulips is there а question. 

Pets is there a question. 

Furs is there a question. 

Folds is there a question. 

Is there anything in question. 

To begin to be told that after she had seen and said 
she wrote and read. 

She read it and she said, she said it and she read it, she 
wrote and she did indeed change her residence. I have 
been told that this is an event, If it is an event just by 
itself is there a question. A great many climates have 
been quoted. In this way we may expect to see that they 
have this to see to too. May we quote again. 

Should you see me too. 

АП events. Carrie all events. 

All events carry. 

In this way researches are easily read. 

A short example of stretches of variety. 

She made white flowers resemble lilies of the. valley 
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and she said do not mean to be prepared to have a 
goddess of plenty stand in front of a picture. 

In this way you see that I have not succeeded. 

If at first you don't succeed try try again. 

She found china easily adaptable. In using the word 
china she had in mind porcelain and also painted wood 
and even painted tin and dishes. She sometimes felt the 
need of silver and radishes. 

Do you measure this by this measure. And altogether 
what did you say you were to elucidate to-day. By this 
I mean for this to be seen. 

You know how we make it do so and more so, how we 
make it more so, how we make it even more so. 

I lead up to a description of all the birds. 

The birds have meant to interest me so have the 
horses and so indeed have the preparations for cows. So 
indeed have the preparations so indeed have the prepa- 
rations, so indeed. 

I can see and you can see, you can see andso can I see 
that I have not made more of it than needs to be made 
of it. In every way you are satisfied and we have given 
satisfaction and we have not meant to be swamped by 
other considerations. And again and once more and 
frequently from time to time no one has suffered in any 
way and we are satisfied. It may even be said as if in a 
joke those who might have to be considered are satis- 
fied. Can you kindly smile. 

And now we add that which makes a whole history 
plainer. What did I say. I said he would tell me the 
complete history of his lite and times. And in this way 
we recollect perfectly just when he was prepared and 
just when he was prepared. 

. Suppose for instance suppose as an instance we men- 
tion success. I succeed and you succeed. Yes you succeed 
very well. You do succeed very well. You do succeed very 
very well, 


Five examples and then the long example entitled Yes - 
you do. 2 A 
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First Example. 


How pleasantly I feel contented with that. Contented 
with the example, content with the example. 

As if one example was meant to be succeeded by an 
example. I remember that he said they can prepare to 
have it here and to have it there to have it here and there. 
We have said there to have it there. 


First Example 


Suppose, to suppose, suppose a rose is a rose is a rose 
is a rose. 

To suppose, we suppose that there arose here and 
there that here and there there arose an instance of 
knowing that there are here and there that there are 
there that they will prepare, that they do care to come 
again. Are they to come again. 

In this way I have explained that to them and for 
them that for them alone that to them alone that to 
them and for them we have no depression. The law covers 
this, if you say made of fruit or if you say made by the 
aid of or made with the aid of fruit, or made by using 
fruit or made with fruit, for the fruit, you see how sud- 
denly if there is in question if there can be any question, 
what would them compare with their description, with 
the description of this description. I describe all the time. 

The second example is an example of action. 

What action. 

If you arrange the door, if you arrange the door and 
the floor. I have lost most of my interest in politics, 
still it is more interesting than the theater. Brenner 
says that. 

In action. 

, In every action we can take he knows that if the hair 
is there and the ears hear and the Caesarsshare and they 
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linger and if they linger and finger if they finger their 
pair, if they finger the pair and care to be more hesitant 
than before if they are to partake in this action, the 
action is memorable. They can be declared coloured by 
their wish. Wish how can we who are Americans and not 
credulous remember that there has been written the 
wished on wish. Do you smile if you do you please you 
applaud me you say action to take action to behave in 
action to see their action to dominate their action and 
their action and do you expect what has been said that 
some are attempting to hit some one hit some one who 
was not the one intended to be hit and this is not com- 
mon this is not common this does not commonly happen 
in action in their action. 

Example third is the one that will show how often 
every one has cause abundant cause for this and for 
that. 

To explain I will explain. To take the place to take 
the place of this. In that way. Please help to avail 
yourself will you please avail yourself of your opportu- 
nities, | 

In this way and in that way they may or they тау | 
not, they may avail themselves of their opportunities, | 
We had a long conversation about the way they may 
and they may not about the way they may avail them- 
selves of their opportunities. 

Let us imagine that every one is interested in my wife | 
and children. | 

One and а million. A million or three. There are three 
there and here and there there are a hundred and three | 
here and here and there there they are. 

How do you do. | 

We know why we compare we compare this to that, 
and we share we can share we do share what do they 
share what do they happen to do what do they to do, 
what do they do, what do they happen to do why do | 
they do they do it, why do they not do it, why they do 

еу not do this. Do it, oh do do it. Do you do it. How do | 
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you do, how do you do it, how do you do it in this way 
in that way, in the way. They are not in the way. We 
say they are not there and they say they are here and 
we say they are here and there. Continue to expect me. 
I do expect you. You do expect me. We do expect you. 
We do. We do expect to have you we do expect, do you 
expect, do you, do you how do you do, how do you do 
this, how do I do this, how do I do it, how do I do it. 
How do I do it, I do it, you do it, yes I do do it. 

A third example can be too long. 

A fourth example shows more plainly what it does 
show, what does it show, I see you and you see me, I see 
that you see and you see that I see. A fourth example 
shows a tendency to declaration. 

I declare that they say from Tuesday till Saturday 
and Friday afternoon too. 

I declare I do declare. 

And he when we see that they are not as we unders- 
tood they would be when we see, when we say we see we 
hear, and when we say we hear we feel and when we say 
we feel we see and when we say we see we hear. 

In this we declare we declare all of us declare what do 
you declare, declare to me. Declarations rapidly reunited. 
Action and reaction are equal and opposite. Aston- 

| ishment means list of persons and places and if she 
. were to be represented there if she were to be represented 
there. Call me a smiler and fit the fifth exactly. 

I fit the fifth exactly. 

Yes you do. 

This is not an instance. Fit the fifth exactly. Exactly 
fit the fifth fit it for the fifth. The fiith in this way 
makes rounding out rounder. If it is round around and 
rounder if it is around and we tell all we know let me 
explain directly and indirectly. In the fifth instance there 
was no coincidence. 

Every night generally. 

I lead to Yes you do. You lead to yes you do, we lead 
to yes you do they lead to yes you do. 
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Yes you do otherwise understood. Otherwise under: 
stood. Yes you do. We understand you; undertake to 
overthrow our undertaking. We understand you do 
understand that we will understand it correctly. Сог 
rectly and incorrectly, prepare and prepared, patiently 
and to prepare, to be prepared and to be particularly not 
particularly prepared. Do prepare to say Portraits and 
Prayers, do prepare to say that you have prepared 
portraits and prayers and that you prepare and that I 
prepare, 

Yes you do. 

Organisers. 

Yes you do. 

Organisation. 

Yes you do and you, you do. 

To portraits and to prayers. 

Yes you do. 
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